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In India-- 


WARREN HASTINGS, the famous In- 
dian Viceroy, was instrumental in introduc- 
ing some varieties of the Chinese tea plant 
into India about 1780. This is the earliest 
mention of its being grown there, although 
today India is the largest tea growing coun- 
try in the World, and produces some of the 
finest teas. A blending of the choicest In- 
dian-Ceylon teas gives the rich, delicious fla- 
vor to— 
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Foreign Affairs 

HE proceedings of the new British Parliament 
E have already shown a certain liveliness; and, 

while both Liberal and Labour forces are 
numerically too weak to have much practical in- 
fluence, their freedom from responsibility will at 
least enable them to use the spotlight to good advan- 
tage. One of the earliest topics to be discussed was 
the French debt. Mr. Lloyd George, supported by 
other speakers, and obviously voicing the general 
sentiment of the house, vigorously protested against 
any Franco-American settlement under which the re- 
payment of France’s debt to the United States should 
take precedence of her debt due to Great Britain. 
Winston Churchill, speaking for the Government in 
reply, declared that, while there was no wish to 
hamper France in any negotiations for settlement 
with the United States, ‘any payment made by our. 
debtors in Europe to their creditors in the United 
States should be accompanied simultaneously pari 
passu by proportionate payments to Britain’. The 
British debt to the United States, upon which pay- 
ments are being regularly made, is about a billion 
pounds; the debts owed to Great Britain by the 
Allies amount to nearly twice as much; and the in- 
terest on these debts, now being borne by the British 
taxpayer, swallows up half of the income tax. The 
whole country will support the Government in the 





position which it has taken. 
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NOTHER sore point has been touched by the 

letter of Austen Chamberlain to Secretary of 
State Hughes, in which the British Government pro- 
tests against American participation in the pay- 
ments to be received from Germany under the Dawes 
plan. Is the United States, which did not sign the 
Treaty of Versailles, entitled to share in the pay- 
ments which that treaty was designed to obtain? 
The legal merits of the case are somewhat difficult 
to decide. It will inevitably be thought and said by 
many, however, that America’s insistence upon this 
claim is both unworthy of the ideals which she has 
professed and unnecessary for a country which sus- 
tained no direct physical damage through the war 
and could well afford to forego payment. It is not 
unnatural that American publicists, on their side, 
should resent the view that their country is under a 
moral obligation to forego the pressing of claims 
believed to be just, merely because other nations 
would prefer to have the money themselves. They 
may point to expenditures upon war relief in many 
lands, and produce other arguments to show that 
Uncle Sam’s conduct since the war has not been 
miserly; but whatever may be the outcome of this 
controversy, we fear that one result may be an in- 
crease in American unpopularity abroad. 


HE German elections took place in December 
and were followed by a further period of 
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political uncertainty. About thirty million men and 
women (eighty per cent. of the total number of vot- 
ers) went to the polls, and as a result the present 
Reichstag will be considerably larger than its pre- 
decessor. Both friends and enemies of the Dawes 
plan gained seats. The Social Democrats, who fav- 
our it, obtained the largest number—more than a 
quarter of the whole—while the Nationalists, who 
oppose it, increased their representation and came a 
close second. Up to the time of writing, negotiations 
between the party leaders were still in progress, 
and the composition of the new governing coalition 
has not been finally determined. It is probable 
that as Herr Stresemann’s efforts to form a re- 
actionary Government have been unsuccessful, 
the new Government, like its predecessor, will sup- 
port the reparations plan. An interesting feature 
of this election was the fact that both communists 
and extreme nationalists (Ludendorff’s party) lost 
many seats. During the period of inflation and 
widespread misery, it was natural that extreme 
views of both types should find favour. Now the 
currency has been stabilized, foreign interference in 
German domestic affairs has decreased, and the eco- 
nomic situation has improved; so there is less in- 
ducement for people to turn either to militaristic 
nationalism or to proletarian revolution for relief 
from their grievances. In Germany as elsewhere a 
period of comparative ‘tranquility’ may have begun. 
HE departure of Trotsky to a warmer clime 
i (though not so warm as that to which many 
would gladly consign him) appears to indicate the 
most serious split in the Russian communist party 
since the revolution; but it would be premature to 
suppose that it is symptomatic of its disintegration. 
Although Trotsky’s popularity was second only to 
that of Lenin, and although his ability as a military 
organizer must be conceded even by those who dis- 
like his polities, yet the Bolshevist Government 
which survived the death of Lenin will not be 
shaken by the loss of any other single individual. It 
will not be difficult to find a new leader for the 
Russian army; it will be much more difficult, since 
the breakdown of negotiations with Great Britain, 
to deal with the continuing need for foreign cap- 
ital. Lenin sueceeded in galvanizing industry and 
trade into a somewhat more vigorous life by adopt- 
ing the New Economie Policy which was more fav- 
orable to private enterprise; but the austere and 
pedantic communism of his successors has checked 
this nascent revival ; while few of the concessionaires 
have had experiences calculated to encourage other 
foreigners to follow in their footsteps. For some 
time yet, the peasants may continue to bear the cost 
of the present economic policy; but it seems inevit- 
able that the Russian Government will be forced be- 
fore long to return to Lenin’s policy and the ‘Nep’. 
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The Opium Treaty 

HE treaty which resulted from the Interna. 
T tional Opium Conference is apparently one 

of those inevitable compromises which are the 
natural outcome of a clash between the interests of 
individual nations and that of mankind in general. 
No one questions the evil arising from the opium 
traffic. Everyone is agreed that the production of 
raw materials from which opium and similar nar. 
cotics are derived should ultimately be limited to 
the amount required for medicinal and scientific 
purposes; but the practical difficulties in the way 
are not inconsiderable. Naturally, the United States, 
with the noble detachment and high moral ton2 
of a nation whose economic interests are not con- 
cerned, is conscious of no problem at all: China, on 
the contrary, producing more opium than all the 
other countries combined, seems helpless in the face 
of its complexity. Between these two extremes every 
point of view has been represented at the Confer- 
ence, but there is no doubt that the treaty has taken 
its colour from those countries whose commercial 
interests are most deeply involved, although these 
latter have not been niggardly in granting conces- 
sions to forward the general aim of the Conference. 
There is some reason in Bishop Brent’s protest 
that to call the International Conference into beinz 
to produce such a treaty is like bringing a steam 
hammer to crack a walnut, but we must remember . 
that this nut was a peculiarly hard one to crack. 


The United States Congress 

HE Congress convened at the beginning of 
T December is now in session, while its succes- 

sor, already elected, must wait until December, 
1925, before beginning its labours. By that time its 
mandate, if it has any, will have grown cold. An in- 
teresting example of the effect of the system is that 
the Mellon proposals of reductions in supertaxes, ap- 
proved by President Coolidge, would probably be 
passed by the Congress elect, but millions will be 
collected on those taxes before the session of 1925. 
The British system, by which the electorate can ex- 
ercise an immediate influence on the policies of the 
government has received much favourable com- 
ment. Proposals to abolish the anachronism in the 
American practice will receive serious consideration, 
in spite of the fact that the average American cit- 
izen believes his machinery of government is as near- 
ly perfect as the wit of man has devised. 


T is freely predicted that Congress will attempt 

little beyond the enactment of necessary appro- 
priation bills. The president in his annual message 
fulfilled expectations by advocating little more than 
common sense, caution and economy. He again en- 
dorsed the World Court, but this Congress is likely 
to shelve the question. The administration will 
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probably continue to co-operate in some activities 
of the League of Nations, although Egyptian af- 
fairs have caused renewed questioning as to whether 
The League can be efiective in real trouble-making 
erises. Mr. Coolidge’s practical preaching of econ- 
omy by riding to Chicago in an ordinary Pullman 
ear has been hailed with such enthusiasm that we 
wonder again if he has not a genius for saying and 
doing the commonplace at the psychological mom- 
ent. We would have been fully convinced if he had 
only been astute enough to take with him a cold 
lunch prepared by Mrs. Coolidge in the White House 
kitchen, or to grab a hot-dog and a cup of coffee at 
a station restaurant instead of going into the diner; 
but we still harbour a suspicion that perhaps he is 
only a commonplace man. 


La Follette and the Republicans 


A FOLLETTE and three of his senatorial col- 
[_nzee have formally been read out of the Re- 

publican Party. This is more serious than would 
be the case in a British legislature, as precedence on 
committees, many of which are bi-partisan, depends 
on seniority in the party as well as in the House. La 
Folletie could scarcely expect, however, t» enjoy ail 
the benefits of membership in one party while build- 
ing up another. Nevertheless the step is beg cues- 
tioned as rather doubtful strategy on the part of the 
majority group of Republicans. The Cincinnati Jn- 
quirer lends a serio-comic touch to discussions of this 
kind by declaring that 213 college professors reporied 
to have voted for La Follette should he dismissed 
because of their adherence to doctrines which menace 
the fundamental institutions of the eountry ! 


The Passing of Gompers 


HE passing of Samuel Gompers was not un. 
T expected, and the dramatic character of his 

race with death was a fitting close to his ecar- 
eer. That an English Jew should become leader of 
the Labour movement in America was not in itself 
extraordinary, but that he should have maintained 
an almost undisputed absolutism for more than a 
generation was remarkable. The most significant 
feature of that long command was the: peculiar 
character which he took from, and gave back to, 
the Labour movement on this continent. For the 
American Federation of Labour, of which our Can- 
adian Trades and Labour Congress is the mouthpiece 
in this country, is unique among the proletarian 
movements of the world. Instead of standing up 
like a stone-slinging David against the capitalist 
Goliath, it has been the champion of capitalism. No 
organization has denounced more roundly the re- 
volutionary movements of Europe; yet the Feder- 
ation, instead of fertilizing American society as 
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a whole with its ideas, has obstinately remained the 
mouthpiece of a class—the five or six million Eng- 
lish-speaking craftsmen in the United States. 
That the character of the Federation will grad- 
ually change under another’s leadership there can 
be little doubt, but the change will probably be 
slow. Trade Unionism in Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico will retain for many years the stigmata 
that it now bears. The work of Gompers will endure. 


Mobilizing Progressive Opinion in Canada 

R. WOODSWORTH, in his article in our No- 
M vember number, suggested that the task of 

organizing progressive opinion in this 
country into a new political party was one to which 
THE CANADIAN Forum might apply itself, and in 
the correspondence that has developed on the sub- 
ject the suggestion has been reiterated from other 
quarters. THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a 
desire to secure more free and informed discussion 
on public questions, and it has endeavoured to make 
some small contribution to creative thought and hon- 
est criticism on matters affecting the future of Can- 
ada. Since the old parties in our young country ap- 
pear to be spiritually bankrupt and intellectually 
atrophied, we are ready to aid the proponents of a 
new one by publishing constructive articles and by 
assisting those interested to get in touch with each 
other through the medium of our correspondence col- 
umns; but while benevolently inclined towards the 
project we are not at present in a position to shoulder 
the task of organizing it ourselves. We would wel- 
come the advent of a party that would earn the 
name of ‘Progressive’, although we are not pre- 
pared to enrol ourselves under the banner of the 
one that has assumed it in the Federal House. Such 
a party must have a national ideal that will satisfy 
all good Canadians irrespective of race or creed, and 
yet must have the international outlook; it must of- 
fer a fiscal policy designed for the welfare of all 
Canadians, rural and urban, and not be afraid to 
enunciate an economic policy free from the dictation 
of any particular class; it must be based on prine- 
iples of social and economic justice, and be suf- 
ficiently constructive to attract the younger gener- 
ation. There are signs that our younger men are 
beginning to realize that their country’s future is 
hazardous, and its prosperity a thing to be worked 
and struggled for. We would remind them that ‘the 
youth of the nation are the trustees of posterity’, 
and that they cannot honourably discharge their 
duties by proxy. 


The Imported Orphan 
HE recent visit of Miss Margaret Bondfield to 
T Canada attracted a good deal of attention on 
the part of Canadians interested in our sys- 
tem of juvenile immigration. Her report has now 
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been presented, and while at the time of writing we 
have only the cabled summaries to guide us, it is 
evident that she has returned no sweeping indictment 
of the system. Indeed, at first glance her conclu- 
sions seemed almost wholly favourable, and the socie- 
ties which an adverse verdict would have damaged 
have doubtless taken heart accordingly; for her con- 
viction is evident that the boy who finds himself on 
a farm in Canada has a better chance in life than 
his counterpart in Britain. But there is one im- 
portant suggestion in the report which does, if only 
by implication, recognize certain now notorious 
evils, and which, if acted on, will go far to make an 
end of them. It is the suggestion that British child- 
ren who may be brought to Canada in future should 
not leave the Mother Country before their school 
education is completed. If this is adopted as a set- 
tled principle we will henceforth hear less of house- 
hold and farm-yard drudges in their early ’teens, 
whose present small economic value leads to the de- 
liberate starving of their minds. It is clear that in 
the past, although many of our farmers have treated 
foster-children as though they were their own, 
others have regarded the school, not as a rightful 
privilege for the child, but as an intrusion on the 
work of the farm. This is a breach of faith that 
may work positive cruelty, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall hear of it no more. 


The Possibilities of Telepathy 

HittN the Earl of Balfour is forced to con- 
W clude (according to the daily press) from 

his experiments in co-operation with Protes- 
sor Gilbert Murray, ‘that there is a wholly unknown 
method of traversing space between two conscious 
organisms’, the possibilities of telepathic communica- 
tion must receive greater credence. Telepathy has 
so far eluded the methods of experimental physical 
science, and on this account scientific opinion is stiil 
silent on the subject. There is little doubt, however, 
that the discovery of an explanation for thought 
transference on a physical basis would be welcomed 
by the leaders of modern science. And there is no 
reason to believe that a purely physical explanation 
may not be forthcoming, for our knowledge of ner- 
vous physiology is much too imperfect to allow us 
even to guess at the potentialities of nervous tissue, 
let alone deny its possibilities. An understanding 
of the process of thought transference would prob- 
ably throw light on many unquestionable phenomena 
such as hypnotism, and incidentally explain away 
many so-called spiritualistic experiences ; it may solve 
the problem of language among animals, for it has 
been mooted that telepathy is their universal lan- 
guage and that homo sapiens has lost this sense 
through the development of articulate speech. To 
indulge in pure speculation, the secret of the fevers 
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iaai move mivbs, commiuniiies, and whole races may 
conceivably lie here; the secret of many discoveries 
in science; the occurrence of ideas variously and at 
the same time; the incitement of individuals to crime 
of good deeds, the answer to prayers! It may be 
that we do not yet even begin to appreciate the de- 
gree of our dependence on each other. 


The ‘Group of Seven’ Exhibits 


‘Group of Seven’ exhibition at the Toronto Art 

Gallery this month. It is less than five years 
since this set of artists banded themselves together 
under the above slightly provocative label and began 
to exhibit as a group. There was much to be said 
for and against such action, but there can be no doubt 
that it has erystallized the newer painting in Canada 
and given it a name, if not a local habitation. These 
artists oceupy to-day a very different position from 
that which they held five years ago. They are now 
widely recognized at home, in spite of the absurd 
attitude still taken by certain prominent newspapers 
in Montreal and Toronto; they have twice complied 
with a request to exhibit in the United States, where 
they have been seen in Boston, Brooklyn, and many 
other galleries; and they have won a clear victory 
over their ‘opponents’ at Wembley, where they at- 
tracted attention from all and gave offence to none 
—with the exception, apparently, of a few Canadian 
visitors. The extent of their recognition in London 
is best illustrated by the list of pictures considered 
for purchase by the Tate Gallery Trustees: Tom 
Thomson’s West Wind, Arthur Lismer’s September 
Gale, J. E. H. MacDonald’s Beaver Dam, J. W. Mor- 
rice’s Beaupre, and A. Y. Jackson’s Halifax Harbour. 
This boils down to J. W. Morrice plus the ‘Group of 
Seven’. In the face of such evidence it is time for 
the blind antagonism of recent years to disappear, 
although there is plenty of room for severe criticism. 
Severe criticism is precisely what is needed. 


(ro of Seven interest will be taken in the 
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On Parliament Hill 
By a Poiitical Correspondent 
OTWITHSTANDING the various and notable suc- 
N cesses wnich have attended the Liberal cause dur- 
ing the last tew months and of which the win 
in West fiastings is easily \ne Most outstanding, the 
Government is stili finding its course beset with almost 
insuperavie dilicu.ties. Mr. Charies Hanna, the latest 
victorious candidate, has become over-night a promin- 
ent member or his rarty. He 1s belng shepherded from 
one banquet to another, and at each is being hailed as 
the ‘tirst fruits’ of the great Liveral revivai about 
which so much is being heard these days—in Ottawa. 
But while Mr. Hanna (carefully marked as exhibit A 
of the victory-to-pe) has been telling the rank ang 
file how it was done, the Government has been anxious- 
ly engaged hearing mutually destructive appeais from 
. various paris Of wue councry. ‘Tne rrairie Provinces, 
for example, are insisting that the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement be retained in our freight-rate structure. 
Central and KHastern Canada are equuily iuasiscent 
that 1t be discarded. Uniess the agreement is restored 
the Liberals have no hope of carrying seats in the 
West at the next General Election, yet if it is re- 
stored what will the East say? This is a question 
that looms large at Ottawa, nor is it the only one 
which, trom a political point of view, appears to be 
insoluble. 





Slowly the Conservative Party as a whole is com- 
mencing to realize the enormity of the blunder com- 
mitted by the executive in sending Mr. Porter to his 
doom, and consequently it is not surprising that the 
revolt against Mr. Meighen and his chief lieutenants 
is gaining ground among the masses of the Party 
in Ontario. No one now disputes the folly of the Mur- 
dock charges, nor ascribes the calamitous train of 
events which have followed them to any other cause 
than the original error in judgment. If there had 
been a man in the Party fit to taxe over the leadership, 
it is a safe assumption that the revolt could not have 
been restrained. With a general election impending, 
however, and therefore no time in which to find a new 
leader, the movement to unseat Mr. Meighen has not 
developed to the point where his position is menaced. 
It must be remembered that in addition to the dissi- 
dence created by the West Hastings débdcle there is a 
section of the Tory Party which has never bowed the 


(Continued on page 125) 





The Prevention of Cancer 


HE fact that several of the most highly com- 
T mended studies on cancer that have appeared 

during the last quarter of a century have been 
the work of laymen is not really as strange as might 
at first appear. In modern medicine generally, pre- 
vention holds a higher place than cure; and in the 
case of cancer the prevention (with which, in some 
of its aspects, cause is linked) has always depended 


largely upon statistical research, or at least upon a | 


scientific sifting ef nontechnical evidence, for which 
professional qualifications are not essential. The 
studies of Dr. F. lL. Hoffman in the United States, 
who is a statistician and not a physician, and of the 
late Hon. Rollo Russell in England, whose work was 
that of the inspired amateur, are cases in point; and 
now comes Mr. Ellis Barker, who has previously been 
known as an economist, with a book that is described 
by no less an authority than Sir Arbuthnot Lane as 
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‘easily the most important practical work on cancer 
existing in English or in any other language’—a bock 
that ‘will bring a new hope and a new happiness 
to humanity’.* 

After establishing with proofs that seem incon- 
trovertible the fact that cancer is a disease of civil- 
ization, Mr. Barker proceeds to search for the habit 
or habits of modern civilized life that are responsible 
for its appalling increase. The knowledge that cer- 
tain chemical compounds such as tar, aniline, paraf- 
fin, and creosote produce cancer in those who work 
with them helps him to certain conclusions regarding 
the inception and development of the disease. He 
shows that, in the case of all these recognized cancer 
poisons, it is minute doses acting cumulatively over 
a long period of years that produce the final dreaded 
symptoms. This narrows the inquiry to a search for 
some slow poison constantly and generally absorbed 
by civilized peoples. In the course of this inquiry, 
Mr. Barker throws suspicion upon many modern 
chemical products, particularly those of the coal-tar 
group and those employed in connection with the re- 
fining and preservation of food, including one com- 
mon medical remedy, which, though not specifically 
named, probably for reasons connected with the law 
of libel, will be easily identified. Many of these, he 
believes, will some day be added to the list of as- 
eertained cancer poisons, but in none of them 
ean he find a suspected substance in sufficiently gen- 
eral use to account for the widespread incidence of 
cancer in modern life. He scrutinizes also the more 
commonly assigned causes. Tea and coffee, alcohol 
and tobacco, heredity and infection, cancer houses 
and cancer districts are all considered and rejected 
on evidence that seems ample. Even chronic irrita- 
tion is relegated to a subsidiary position as a provider 
merely of a susceptible site for the ultimate outbreak. 
At length, partly by this process of elimination, part- 
ly by deductions from statistical material, and partly 
by the novel application of fresh anatomical knowl- 
edge, derived largely from the researches of Sir Ar- 
buthnot Lane himself, Mr. Barker fixes upon chronic 
intestinal poisoning as the primary cause of cancer 
in the civilized world today. 

With this cause Mr. Barker couples another~ 
vitamine starvation—much of the evidence on this 
head being adduced by analogy from the deficiency 
disease known as Beri-Beri. If Mr. Barker does not 
succeed in carrying quite the same conviction on this 
branch of his theory, the failure is fortunately a mat- 
ter of no immediate practical importance, because 
the foods which, as far as our present knowledge 
goes, are richest in the various vitamines are, with 





*Cancer, How It Is Caused, How it Can Be Prevented, by 
J. Ellis Barker (John Murray; 7/6). 
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few exceptions, the very foods which are most effec- 
tive in combating constipation. The result is that 
even if one finds oneself impressed only by the main 
argument, the general preventive measures avocated 
by Mr. Barker will still hold good; for these mea- 
sures consist principally in a simple readjustment 
of diet so as to include more fresh meat and uncooked 
vegetables and fruit, and less preserved food, white 
bread, white sugar, and scalding drinks. 

In conclusion we must again quote Sir Arbuth- 
not Lane: ‘The great body of the intelligent lay 
public will, I hope, become convinced that cancer 
is preventable by the overwhelming proof which is to 
be found in this excellent work and will insist on 
the inauguration of the necessary measures which 
will check the disease.’ In other words prevention 
need not wait on cure. Prevention, in fact, presents 
the only immediate hope, and after reading this book 
no person who has any knowledge of the hideous 
and multiplying mortality statistics of cancer is like- 
ly to be contented with the probably delusive ex- 
pectation that one of those specific remedies whose 
discovery is announced from time to time in the 
press will be proved eventually to be really effective. 





Party Fortunes in Armenia 
By Elizabeth P. MacCallum 

GROWING intensity marks the struggle be- 
a tween two mutually exclusive principles which 

have of late divided and exercised the Ar- 
menian mind. Is Armenia to retain her communist 
form of government and continue to look to the Fed- 
eration of Soviet Republics for protection and eco- 
nomic stimulus? Or is she to return to a demo- 
eratic-militaristic form of government, whose very 
continuance would involve dependence upon th: 
goodwill of western nations, and whose economic de- 
velopment would proceed under the kindly tutelage 
of the foreign speculator ? 

There are drawbacks to either alternative. Bol- 
shevism appears to preclude national independence. 
But democracy and national independence have nof, 
in the past, been coupled with security. There ap- 
pears no via media. The neighboring state of Georgia 
has recently been trying to bolt Bolshevism and re- 
gain her national independence. Will Armenia fol- 
low suit? Or will she prefer safety ? 

The present party alignment emphasizes this 
issue. The Bolshevist party in power in Armenia 
since April 2, 1921, has been successful in attracting 
to its support the third-party and fourth-party 
groups of Right and Center, leaving the Dashnay 
party of the Left Center—the so-called Federation- 
ists—alone in opposition. The party of the Right, 
the Ramgavar, or Liberal-Democratie party, has 





since 1921 stood with the Communists against the 
Dashnag party, and within the last few months the 
Hunchagists, or Democratic Socialists, have decided 
to throw their influence into the balance on the 
side of the Government also. ‘The Dashnag party 
remains without allies. 

Drawing its strength chiefly, though not en- 
tirely from the communities of emigrant Armenians 
scattered through the United States, various South 
American countries, Europe, and Canada, the party 
of opposition is actively endeavouring, by whatever 
means it may, to effect a change of sentiment in the 
motherland, and to reinstate in the offices of gov- 
ernment a group committed to the older diplomacy, 
the older policies—a group which worships the 
familiar gods of democracy, capitalism, and foreign 
alliance. The trump card the Dashnag party holds 
is thus the slogan, ‘A free, independent and 
glorious Armenia’. Such a slogan must inevi- 
tably make a strong appeal to a people which, 
through dark centuries of foreign domination, has 
nourished in secret the flame of national hope. Any 
remotely propitious event, when tricked forth by 
the Dashnag party in the glistening robes of an en- 
thusiastic propaganda, may then become a fetish to 
capture the imagination even of those whom recent 
experience has made sceptical. 

A glance at the chronicle of the last decade is 
sufficient to suggest the grounds for a scepticism 
which grows among Armenian political thinkers. 

In 1914 the Armenians were a subject race, 
their territories divided unequally between Persia, 
Russia, and Turkey in such fashion that ten-thir- 
teenths of the former Armenian kingdom had become 
an Ottoman preserve, while five and a half thousand 
square miles were ruled by Persian khans, and a 
district equal in size to the Province of New Bruns- 
wick paid taxes to the Tsar of Russia. Armenia was 
a nation in memory and desire only. Her political 
leaders, Ramgavar, Dashnag, and Hunchag, lacked 
administrative experience. The future seemed un. 
promising. 

But with the outbreak of war between Turkey 
and Russia hope flared high. Those who could do 
so threw themselves into the conflict on the side of 
Russia, counting on the strength of the Tsar and 
the good offices of England to recreate a unified and 
independent Armenia upon which Ararat might 
look down proudly as in days of old. 

There followed an amazing series of events. In 
1915 nationalist aspirations suffered a severe set- 
back, for it was in this year that the Turkish Gov: 
ernment began to put into effect the policy of simpli- 
fication attributed to Dr. Rohrbach. From corner to 
corner of the peninsula Armenians and other min- 
ority groups were harried in order that Turkey 
might become a homogeneous and thoroughly Mo- 
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hammedan country. The loss of population through 
massacre, deportation, and disease was grave. If it 
had continued uninterruptedly for a few months 
longer the fate of the Armenian nation would have 
been sealed. 

Turkish reverses in 1916, however, stayed the 
tide for a time and sent Armenian hopes soaring 
again. Erzeroum was occupied by Russian and Ar- 
menian troops—Erzeroum, the key to the Anatolian 
Plains, the great fortress of the coveted Eastern 
Vilayets, the talisman of imminent victory. And 
after victory would come nationhood, with England’s 
might and England’s word as flaming swords, east, 
west, north, and south along their borders, proclaim- 
ing to the former masters of Armenia the sanctity 
of the principle of self-determination. 

The disillusionment was bitter, but delayed its 
coming for a time yet. 

When the Kerensky revolution in the spring of 
1917 snapped the strained cords which had bound 
the Transcaucasian areas to Tsarist Russia, Armenia 
joined with Georgia and Azerbaijan to form an inde- 
pendent Transcaucasian Republic. Here was semi- 
independence at last for Armenia. There was an 
ecstasy of rejoicing. But Armenia soon began to 
rue her early enthusiasm for this coalition, for it 
was discovered that a preponderant Georgian in- 
fluence in the new Cabinet was to mean retreat along 
the Turkish front. It was a bitter day when Armen- 
ian Volunteers under their idol, General Andranik, 
were forced to take part in a tame evacuation of 
Erzeroum, to gain which one of the most pictur- 
esque and daring battles of history had been fought 
the year before. In helpless rage they watched 
from the fortress while Georgian officers led forth 
the troops of the Transcaucasian Republic to an in- 
glorious refuge up-country, treading underfoot the 
precious sacks of sugar and flour from the great gar- 
rison stores of Erzeroum, which furnished forth an 
easy pavement on the surface of the muddy roads. 

The Turks pressed their advantage vigorously. 
Eastern Armenia seemed about to be swallowed up 
in the Turkish Empire. Then at the critical mom- 
ent when, disaffected toward the Transcaucasian Re 
public and ignored by her English and French al- 
lies, Armenia was leaning most heavily on Providence 
and Andranik, there unexpectedly appeared a deus 
ex machina in the person of Wilhelm II. On May 28, 
1918, only a few months before the breakdown of 
her own armies on the Western front, Germany in- 
tervened in the Transcaucasus, halted the Turkish 
armies, and set up in the isthmus between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian three independent countries 
whose natural wealth made them worth propitiating. 
One of the three was the Republic of Erivan. Piti- 
ably small, it was still Armenian, and might yet, 
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through application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, grow to rival in extent the Armenia of 
the Middle Ages. A Dashnag revolutionary govern- 
ment took office and was accorded the support of 
hopeful and overwhelming majorities. 

How came it to pass that after three years Armenia 
relinquished her independence, dismissed her Dash- 
nag Government, jettisoned her faith in England, . 
and promoted to the rank of pilot of the ship of 
state the Bolshevist stowaway who had at first been 
refused so much as bread and water by the crew? 

The war was over. After proclaiming Armenia 
an independent nation, the English and French had 
settled down to more absorbing business in the West. 
Meanwhile Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his followers 
were settling themselves to retrieve the fallen for- 
tunes of Turkey. This involved, as far as Armenian 
interests were concerned, a renewal of the Rohrbach 
policy of simplification within Turkish territory and 
an energetic miltary attack on the borders of Ar- 
menia itself. Hard pressed, Armenia appealed to the 
League of Nations for aid, whereupon it was pointed 
out to the Dashnag Government, truly enough, that 
it was the business of England and France to enfore» 
the Treaty of Sévres, which guaranteed the integrity 
of the new Armenia. The Allied Powers took no 
action, however, and the Armenian boundary grew 
raggeder week by week as Armenian troops were 
driven back toward the capital. Still appeals were 
made to the League of Nations. It was at this junc- 
ture that the Council of the League turned to the 
United States. When that country refused to ac- 
cept a mandate for Armenia, the Council proceeded 
to negotiate with President Wilson for his personal 
mediation between Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the 
Armenians. This last hope was balked again be- 
cause England and France withheld the moral and 
diplomatic support President Wilson desired as the 
sine qua non of mediation. Not all the frantic appeals 
of the Dashnag Government, nor all the efforts of the 
League of Nations, nor the notes of President Wil- 
son, nor the interest of the western public availed 
to make England and France budge. And the ener- 
getic Turkish general used his advantage mean- 
while to excellent purpose. 

Abandoned to its fate by the Western Powers, the 
Dashnag Government collapsed just as the cap- 
ital, Erivan, was about to be attacked by the advanc- 
ing Turkish army. Their place was taken by a Bol- 
shevist administration, idealistic, with the high. 
handedness and arrogance and impatience of youth, 
a mushroom growth sprung up overnight in the dank 
woods of adversity. There were insane requisition- 
ings; the Cheka was busy; Dashnag army officers 
were insulted and driven into exile; the people were 
terrorized. A revulsion of feeling swept the coun- 
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try and the Bolshevist group was ejected from the 
capital as suddenly as it had taken office. 

There followed a brief Dashnag interregnum. 
Then the Bolshevists returned, fighting their way into 
Erivan. They found it a city of echoing silences. 
Those whom they had come to deliver from a re- 
actionary oligarchy had fled from their liberators. 
Almost twenty thousand citizens, for the most part 
able-bodied men, had preferred the uncertainties of 
refugeeism abroad to the uncertainties of Bolshe- 
vism at home. Behind closed doors and shutters hid 
anxious women and old men awaiting the time when 
they might join the refugees in their new homes. 
The air was heavy with suspense. 

It soon appeared that new policies prevailed at 
headquarters. The inexperienced enthusiasts of yes- 
terday were gone. The new Bolshevist Commissars 
were settling themselves to establish confidence ; they 
toiled long hours at the terrific mountains’ of work 
that lay piled between themselves and a prosperous 
future. The women and old men of Erivan took 
heart. They despatched messengers after the re- 
fugees bidding them return. 

The main band of refugees, meanwhile, was 
making its arduous way into Persia. For thirty 
days, on foot, in groups of five hundred or a thous- 
and, they passed along the narrow, precipitous mule 
paths which led over the mountains to the distant 
gardens of Tabriz. Floundering for miles through 
deep snow by day, they rested by night in broken 
villages, long deserted; slithering down into the 
precious cup of tea of mornings would come gravel 
from the broken roof-edge, loosened by the thawing 
snow above the fire. Sleep was cold and fitful; food 
grew scarce and hunger came. Then the plains, and 
ravenous gorgings. And so, by stages, the long col- 
umns came to Tabriz. How would they live here? An 
unresourceful Khan who faced the invasion resigned 
himself to the will of Allah and demanded of each 
refugee a Turkish gold lira or its equivalent. But 
the fund thus established was not used for the pro- 
motion of unemployment relief works. Instead the 
refugees were also commended to the will of Allah, 
and all but the most fortunate lived in unhappy 
idleness while the Khan comforted himself with his 
new-found wealth. 

Then there arrived the first messages from Eri- 
van. Incredulity gave place to conviction as the 
messages were repeated. And when, finally, an of- 
ficial invitation came from the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, offering amnesty to all and free transportation 
home, eighty per cent. of the refugees accepted. Long 
trains, with red flags fluttering, drew into the new 
Erivan station a few days later, and the capital was 
itself again. 

Such, in brief, are the milestones which marked 
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Armenia’s progress to Bolshevism. For over three and 
a half years the Communist Party has held its own 
against a strong Opposition. With foreign philan- 
thropy relieving it of the burden of supporting sev- 
eral thousand orphans for the immediate present, it 
is attempting to cope with acute agricultural and 
economic problems. The land must be improved so 
that it may support the orphans who will soon be old 
enough to start out on individual enterprises. The 
land should also be made to support a fair quota of 
the Armenian refugees still wandering in the Levant. 
This is the immediate business. And to this end the 
Communist Government has built important can. 
als, and is operating—successfully, it seems—leather 
factories, textile mills, and breweries, and is ex- 
ploiting copper mines where rich deposits of ore arc 
furnishing employment for many. 

Armenia is no longer an independent nation, as 
she was during the Dashnag régime of 1918-1921. 
But as a Soviet state she has effective protection, 
which is even more to be desired, since above all 
other needs is her need for social and economic re- 
habilitation. Armenia’s territory is very small—less 
than a sixth of what President Wilson’s award 
would have given her had the Allied Powers enforced 
the Treaty of Sévres. But experience has proved 
even to the reluctant that, for the present at any 
rate, a little in the tents of the Communists is bet- 
ter than plenty in the uncertain palace gardens of 
the English connection, where oil and wheat do cor- 
rupt and Turks break through and steal. 





The Farmer’s Problem: II. 
By J. Francis White ; 

N making our survey of the causes of the present 
| state of depression in agriculture, we should not 

delude ourselves with the belief that there is any- 
thing unique in the existing situation. If we look 
into the history of farming in Canada for the past 50 
years or more, we will find that there have been reg- 
ularly recurring periods of ‘Hard Times’. Life te 
the agriculturist is a series of depressions, accent- 
uated by occasional intervals of comparative prosper- 
ity. Most orthodox economists are given to regard- 
ing these cycles of depression and prosperity as 
something in the nature of Acts of Providence; they 
argue that they represent an integral part of our 
social system, and infer that it is futile, if not 
slightly impious, for any insurgent individual to 
doubt the necessity of these economic convolutions. 
Those of us who are unable to accept the formulae 
of orthodoxy, regard the unevenness merely as evi- 
dence of faulty construction in our social machinery ; 
and we believe that man has the ability to re-shape 
his economic life, if he so wills, and that with a lit- 
tle courage and determination he can evolve a more 
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equitable and smooth-running system. 

There has been considerable discussion in our 
press recently as to the means by which the farmer 
can escape from his present plight. Most of the sug- 
gestions have been of the nature of what our more 
ardent political reformers are prone to refer to as 
palliative measures. It is clear that the rural dollar 
has, in the years succeeding the war, been deflated 
to a much greater extent than its urban brother, and 
several writers have insisted that in order to rescue 
the farmer it will be necessary to hoist up the price 
of farm produce a degree or so, and sheve down the 
eost of commodities purchased by the farmer an 
equal distance. This is plainly an ingenious idea; 
but the writers in all instances failed to supply the 
diagrams showing how it is to be done. Even if 
such a plan were feasible, it is far from certain that 
it would be altogether desirable. In the main, the 
mechanic, factory hand, and urban werker gener- 
ally, has materially improved his condition since 1914 
(see current wage and cost-of-living tables) and 
it would be regrettable if raising the farmer’s 
standard of living could only be accomplished at 
the expense of the urban toiler. Let us see if it is 
possible to improve the countryman’s lot, and at the 
same time benefit the whole community. To accom- 
plish this, we suggest that something in the nature 
of a revolution in agriculture is necessary. 

To many conservative law-abiding minds the 
word ‘revolution’ arouses visions of barricades and 
sanguinary proceedings; but we wish to assure these 
worthy people that we are not thinking in terms of 
armed rebellion and have no wish to see bands of 
riotous yeomen engaged in flaunting red flags and 
shooting holes in the British North America Act! 
The greatest hope for a renaissance in agriculture 
lies along the path that has been blazed by urban in- 
dustry, during what is generally known as the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The outstanding feature of 
this revolution was the substitution of mass: pro- 
duction, plus increasingly efficient machinery, for 
the ancient one-man plant, equipped with compar- 
atively rudimentary tools. We have become so used 
to our present manufacturing conditions, that it is 
difficult to realize that prior to a century ago prac- 
tically all commodities were produced in ill-equipped 
shops, staffed by one master workman who employed, 
as a rule, not more than two or three assistants. Pro- 
ductive conditions in the towns were analagous to 
rural conditions to-day. Let us glance at these con- 
ditions. 

The average size of the Ontario farm, for in- 
stance, is just over seventy-five acres. The work is 
performed by the owner and his family, with the 
assistance, perhaps, of one hired man. The bulk of 
the heavy work is still carried out with horses, a 
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relatively small proportion of places being equipped 
with tractors, or any form of power machinery. 
Under present conditions there is an enormous 
waste caused by the unnecessary duplication of im- 
plements, as each occupant is obliged to maintain 
a more or less complete stock of ploughs, harrows, 
seeders, reapers, etc., each implement being in use 
for only a few days of the year. Partly from lack 
of adequate storage facilities there is a heavy an- 
nual loss through depreciation. Specialization has 
not been carried very far in agriculture. It may 
be divided into certain rough classifications such as 
Dairy Stock, Grain and Fruit Farming, and Market 
Gardening; but actually there is a great deal of 
overlapping. Not only does the farmer not special- 
ize in production, but he wastes an enormous 
amount of time in attempting to distribute his pro- 
duce. The farmer’s market in most towns in On- 
tario is a striking illustration of antiquated and 
wasteful methods of distribution. The farmer will 
frequently spend an entire day on the market, dis- 
posing of a quantity of produce that could be 
handled in a few minutes by an expert salesman. 
The ultra-rapid lens of the ‘movie’ camera has been 
utilized in certain industries for the purpose of dis- 
covering and eliminating waste movement. An 
ultra-rapid film of the farmer’s day would dis- 
close that more than half his energy is being dis- 
persed in waste movement. If we admit that our 
present methods of -working our land are archaic, 
what line should our projected reorganization 
follow ? 

The primary requirement would be the creation 
of a new and enlarged unit of production, some- 
thing in the nature of a Super-Farm. The present 
farm is broken up into a number of small fields, 
each containing an area that can be conveniently 
worked by one man, with a team of horses. If, in 
the future, we intend to substitute machinery for 
man-power and horse-power—and our argument is 
based on that assumption—it will be necessary to 
greatly increase the area of our fields. The field 
on the ordinary Ontario farm is much too small for 
a tractor; the tractor has hardly got well under 
way when it is obliged to turn. To obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency a tractor might well turn a furrow 
a mile or so in length. Laying out our new unit 
on this scale, would enable us to dispense with in- 
numerable line fences and weed-infested headlands, 
and eliminate the great expense that their upkeep 
now entails. A certain amount of experiment 
would determine the most useful field area for any 
given crop. If we are to enlarge the scale of our 
fields in this way, it is clear that our super-farm 
must embrace some thousands of acres; this refers 
particularly to the production of field crops and 
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stocks. Fruit, Vegetable, and Poultry establish- 
ments might well be on a somewhat smaller scale. 
This would imply a very considerable change in 
the mode of living for the agriculturist, as under 
such conditions the isolated farm-house would be 
doomed to extinction. Each farm unit would con- 
tain a centralized community settlement, the work- 
ers proceeding by motor-power to the more distant 
fields. Such settlements would ensure for the 
housewife some of the amenities of life, of which 
she is too often deprived under existing cireum- 
stances. Electric lighting, running water, and all 
the helpful little accessories of civilization would 
become the accepted facts of rural life, as they ar2 
to-day for the majority of urban families. One 
of the most startling innovations contained in such 
a scheme would be the suppression of the tyranny 
of ‘chores’. There is no more reason why a man 
engaged in the growing of grain should be obliged 
to devote several hours a day to the food and 
toilet requirements of a number of assorted animals, 
than for the manufacturer of motors to be engag- 
ed for part of his time in turning out Brussels car- 
pets. With the casting out of the devil ‘chores’, 
the farmer might hope to reduce the hours of his 
working day to something of the more reasonable 
proportion of the urban workers. With specializa- 
tion would come an incalcuable improvement in the 
quality of farm produce. At present, probably at 
least a quarter of our annual yield of market pro- 
duce and fruit is of such inferior quality that it is 
allowed to rot in the fields. The advantages of such 
a reorganization are manifest, and we have barely 
touched on a few of the most obvious; but (one 
must candidly admit that our proposal can _ be as- 
sailed with a multitude of ‘buts’) what about man- 


agement? Is our system to be under capitalistic 
control, or operated on collectivist lines? How 
finance such a gigantic organization ? 


A few thousand years ago a gentleman named 
Plato visualized what to his mind was the Per- 
fect State. Not content with broad generaliza- 
tions, he insisted on perfecting his details to the 
fifth decimal point; he attempted to foresee all 
eventualities, and had his plans _ neatly laid to 
meet them. The natural result being that his 
contemporaries would have none of Mr. Plato’s 
Republic. It was too perfect, too finished, too rig- 
id. None of the rest of mankind were to be al- 
lowed the fun of working out any of the details. 
The up-to-date idealist points out an objective to 
his fellows, and says in effect, ‘There’s the place 
we must get to, now some of you chaps set to work 
and pick out the easiest path.’ 

To summarize, the greatest part of the dissatis- 
faction in rural districts to-day is caused by the 
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great disparity between the economic return to 
the country and the city worker, the great differ- 
ence in the hours of labour, in the standards of liv- 
ing, and opportunities for recreation. We have 
suggested in this article that something of the 
revolution that has taken place in urban industry 
during the last century must occur in agriculture, 
if the farm is to keep pace with the increased and 
inereasing productivity of other industries. The 
difficulties to be faced are no greater than those 
faced, and overcome, by the urban producer, and 
the farmer has the advantage of being able to pro- 
fit by the mistakes made by the pioneering towns- 
man. May we permit ourselves one practical sug 
gestion ? 

A start might well be made through the exten- 
sion of our present Experimental Farms. These 
Government institutions have done an immense 
amount of valuable experimental work, but so 
far they have not attempted a demonstration of 
large scale production on sound economic lines. 
There seems to be no reason why they should not 
conduct in each province a model farm of some 
thousands of acres, installing the latest types of 
equipment, and utilizing all the experience gained 
in their years of experiment. With a good sys- 
tem of accounting, they would collect in a few 
years invaluable data on production costs, labour 


saving devices, and farm organization and man- 
agement. If, for a time, these model farms were 
operated at a financial loss, the loss would be 


much more than offset by the valuable experience 
that would be gained. In any event, our Govern- 
ment would acquire more exact knowledge of rural 
conditions than will ever be collected by Parlia- 
mentary Commissions. 


Readers’ Forum 


THE CANADIAN ForuM had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 
public questions. Discussion is invited on editorials 
or articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspond- 
ents, who should confine themselves to 400 words. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


Mobilizing Our Progressives 
To the Editor, THe CANADIAN ForvuM. 
Sir: 

The immense difficulties that will be experienced in 
the formation of a true, active, and powerful Progressive 
Party may well bring dismay to the most stout hearted 
Pioneer of Progressivism. But these initial experiences. 
troubles, and tribulations will be infinitesimal compared 
with the complexity of the questions of policy that will 
arise after organization. Therefore it follows that the 
success of the party will depend to a very great extent 
on sane, courageous, and intellectual leadership, the per- 
fection of organization, and a popular and economically 
sound appeal to the country. If these three elements can 
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be combined there is every possibility of success. 

It will be essential to the success of the party to bar 
absolutely all extreme and violent radicals, all dogmatic 
preachers of economic and industrial anarchy, and all 
opponents of constitutional government. There must be 
no place for the fanatical, bigoted, and unpractical de- 
magogue. It will also be absolutely necessary, if Pro- 
gressivism is to succeed either one of the two great par- 
ties now in prominent existence, that it cater to all 
classes and not be subservient to any one group. It must 
be representative of the labouring man and of the aristo- 
crat, the farmer and the bricklayer. 

The party must have an attraction for the younger 
man, for the working out of its destiny will require many 
years of activity on the part of its members. If too many 
men of advanced years find their way to the head of the 
party, then we will find it mostly bankrupt of activity 
but prodigal of ideas that they can never carry to a suc- 
cessful practical conclusion. Thus it is to the young man 
that we must look for the future stalwarts of the party. 

A start must be made at once towards the organiza- 
tion of a Progressive Party. Is it not possible to form 
Progressive Clubs throughout the country that would, for 
instance, meet twice a month, the first meeting being 
devoted to a lecture on any subject affecting the nation, 
the second meeting taking the form of a debate upon the 
previous meeting’s subject. There would soon develop 
strong indications as to the basis upon which to build a 
successful political platform and a means of securing 
trained candidates for Parliament. These Clubs could be 
controlled by a Provincial Executive and they in turn 
would come under the jurisdiction of a National body. 
It is idealistic perhaps, but certainly possible. 

Can we not get together and discuss this or any other 
sound idea? Will THe CANADIAN ForuM organize a de- 
partment for the purpose of gathering the names of those 
interested? If the Editors would do this the writer would 
be only too glad to bring those interested together at 
some suitable date. 

Yours, etc., 
A. J. Monk. 


166 Windermere Ave., 
Toronto. 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM. 


Sir: 


In a recent issue of your publication Mr. Woodsworth 
has stated what he thinks is the remedy for ‘the unsatis- 
factory condition of public life in Canada’. He believes 
in mobilizing Progressive opinion in Canada. By this I 
understand that he contemplates the formation of an- 
other party in the already too complicated political life 
of the country. 

Mr. Woodsworth sees, as one of the main causes 
of the apathy of the Canadian public, the inertia and 
lack of leadership in the parties of to-day. In his at- 
tempt to inculcate into the public an interest in affairs 
he would organize one more. Does he think that by in- 
creasing the number of parties he will insure an increase 
in interest from the electorate? If I may be allowed to 
venture an opinion I would say that an increase in com- 
plexity is invariably accompanied by a corresponding de- 
crease in the interest of the voter. 

The fault lies not in the two-party system. It is 
plenty good enough. Any deviation from it tends to make 
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the constitution unworkable and produces weak govern- 
ments. The machinery is efficient enough. There is no 
need for new invention, but there is a great lack of fuel. 

As I see it, the fault is with the people, mainly 
these so-called Progressive persons who sit in clubs and 
criticize but fail to stand the test of citizenship when 
called upon to take-part in public affairs. They are con- 
temptuous of party politics. They hold themselves aloof 
and criticize and do not make any effort to carry their 
words into effect. Mr. Woodsworth wishes to mobilize 
these into an organization. 

On the other hand I would follow a different pro- 
cedure. I would have these people join one or another 
of the old parties. Let them start within the old organ- 
ization and let their progressive spirit, their criticisms 
and ideas be a constructive force in supplying fuel and 
guidance for the existing machinery. It will be a task 
not easy to accomplish. It will require time, effort, and 
courage. But what a result might be atttained. 

Party lines would become broad enough to include 
all Progressive spirits. The triangle in Political life would 
be largely eliminated. Both parties would be invigorated. 
They would fight cleanly and in the open. The issue would 
be clear and the electorate would have only to decide be- 
tween two choices. Voting for the ignorant would be 
less a matter of corruption and more a matter of opinion. 
Matters would be simplified and the electorate better able 
to understand them. The more clearly people see matters 
concerning their welfare, the better judgment and more 
interest they will take. 

Yours, etc., 
W. J. A. Hastie. 
Toronto. 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForUuM. 
Sir: 

You ask for comments upon Mr. Woodworth’s sug- 
gestions. I think that when he says everything is wrong 
and that Canada awaits leadership he is entirely wrong. 
It is these group or bloc leaders and dealers in novelties 
who are doing all the harm. Their policies are not nation- 
al but sectional. They practise the very wrongs they 
preach against. No electorate can give an opinion on 
sectional policies. In the last analysis they mean the 
smash-up of nationalism. There should be no parties but 
those upholding the two sides of every great question, 
the Yes and the No, and these are fairly well represented 
by the old parties at present. The cross-benches exist 
for those who do not know what to do. The pruritis 
loquendi amongst sectionalists is our most dangerous 
disease. 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. Burnhar. 
Peterborough. 


Charles Aylett 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Miriam Sings Three Hymns 
By Edward Sapir 


AM getting grander and grander 

| In sweet and complete freedom 
Of gentle marauder. 

I am putting by gods and demigods 

And soaring on wish and swish 

Of these incredible two wings 

Flapping from heels mereurial— 

Oh I cannot tell you how it feels 

To be getting grander and grander 

And ever bolder and lightly older, 

Pondering hilarious 

On every goose and every gander. 

Mrs. Heney, cease to wonder, 

Tear your hair and gnash your teeth 

And see a broomstick in the air, 

Tell your beads and tell your prayer 

And I shall tell you double-dare, 

For I am getting grander and grander 

In sweeter completer freedom 

Than ever I knew. 

Oh it is so. 


Amen. 


' II 
DUG a ditch 
Into a word, 
I scrambled down 
And softly heard 


How Jericho fell 

In muted clatter, 
But this was not all 
Of the dread matter; 


For I dug more, 
A million ditches, 
Uuloosening 

Bolts and hitches. 


The simple old scene 
Was vanishéd, 

All things were strange, 
All words dead, 


And over Mrs. Heney’s head 
And from the corners of space 
Blew winds delivering 

Upon my face, 


That passionately turned upon 

The wordless world of reach and span, 
The dewy world that I dug out 

Under deelaratory man. 








AM growing wiser and wiser 

| In sweet and complete freedom 
Of laughing deviser. 

I am putting by gods and demigods 

And sewing up dolls 

With this incredible two-ply thread 

All out of my head. 

I am laughing softer and softer, 

Under a mask is grander weather 

Than floating high-principled over the heather. 

Oh Mrs. Heney, I am very ’umble, 

Your gospel is clear as a bumble-bee; 

I, getting grander and grander, agree 

With every goose and every gander. 

Smooth my hair and kiss my lips 

And let us sweep the kitchen floor; 

Sealing friendships with sips of tea 

Is not such an awful terrible bore; 

For I am laughing softer and softer 

In sweeter completer freedom 

Than ever I knew. 

This too is true. 

Amen. 





The Religion of a Scientist: Il 
By S. H. Hooke 

GOOD deal of confusion exists today between 
A religion and morality. The well-known de- 

finition of religion as ‘morality touched with 
emotion’ is partly an indication, partly a cause, of 
this confusion of spheres. The average citizen knows, 
I do not say feels, that he ought to pay his taxes, 
but there is nothing religious about the prompt for- 
warding of a cheque to Ottawa. He knows that he 
ought to be faithful to his wife, but there is no- 
thing religious about the feeling of virtuous super- 
iority which fidelity in this regard induces. He 
knows that a top-hat and morning-coat should be 
worn at weddings, but there is nothing religious 
about the feeling of complacent righteousness which 
clothes the wearer of those habiliments. 

It seems necessary first of all, in continuance of 
the discussion of the possibility of the universality of 
a religion based on science, to distinguish clearly 
between morality and religion. Both morality and 
religion seem at first sight to consist of a body of 
practices of varying degrees of obligation. The in- 
tensity of the imperative may vary considerably be- 
tween the duty of attendance at church, of conjugal 
fidelity, and of voting for a parliamentary candi- 
date. But a slight knowledge of the history of the 
growth of religion, as distinct from morality, re- 
veals a fundamental difference between the two in 
origin, and explains the paradox of the immoral man 
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who is profoundly religious and the extremely moral 
man who is quite irreligious. 

Morality in its essence consists of adjustment to 
the social environment. The question of morality 
would never arise for a Robinson Crusoe perpetual- 
ly marooned upon an island in the Pacific. 

But religion consists essentially in a profounder 
adjustment of the individual to the whole of his uni- 
verse as he knows it. Its emotional concomitant in 
its simplest form consists in that ‘feeling good’ of the 
primitive savage which Professor Marett describes 
in his Threshold of Religion. 

I have often felt, and others will probably re- 
cognize the feeling, the sense of surrender, of ad- 
justment to a larger order of being, experienced in 
the recital of ‘God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God, Begotten, not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father’, or the singing of 

God of God, the one-begotten, 

Light of Light, Immanuel; 

In whose body, joined together, 

All the saints forever dwell. 
—a feeling which had very little relation to the 
intellectual content of the words. The effect was that 
of a spell, depending on the extent of surrender. In 
the same way the reading of parts of Revelation 
aloud in congregation gave a vivid sense of a de- 
finite closed order of the universe in which one was 
moving with predetermined certainty towards a well- 
recognized end. The falling rocks and mountains, 
the cries of terror, the sea of glass, were all parts of 
a mental picture of a real world of events in which 
my part was determined by a certain emotional and 
intellectual surrender to this order of things. 

The point here is that, for the savage seeking to 
adjust his dimly realized personality to the myster- 
ious forces of earth, of vegetation or procreation, or 
for the Catholic surrendering himself to a divin 
eternal order whose sweep transcends and embraces 
the petty movements of history, the essence of re- 
ligion lies in felt harmony with the universe as 
known, in surrender to it. Whether it be called 
alcheringa or the will of God, the essence of the 
thing is the same. 

Now the difficulty for so many who still believe 
in the value of religion for life lies in the fact that 
the converging evidence of the sciences has shat- 
tered the picture of the universe hitherto character- 
istic of Western religion. The desire for surrender 
persists, the desire for the ‘feeling good’ which its 
satisfaction yields. But surrender to a universe 
which is no longer real can yield no such satisfac. 
tion. For some minds there is an interim period dur 
ing which they seek the dying remains of satisfac- 
tion in the old phrases with their resounding maj- 
esty, while their minds live the waking life in the 
new order. But this is but a temporary experience. 
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Either they must find that kind of satisfaction with 
its peculiar dynamic power in the new order or 
abandon it altogether. Prometheus is unbound. The 
reign of Zeus is over. But the change will probably 
be marked by no sudden and world-wide cataclysm 
of belief. The results of science and the scientific 
temper and view-point will slowly spread. Possibly 
in two or three generations at most from now, in the 
more civilized parts of the Western world, religious 
organizations whose beliefs and rituals rest upon the 
older view of the universe will find themselves high 
and dry, like the Ark on Ararat; perhaps it will be 
conceded at least that they have fulfilled a like 
service. The point which we are interested here in 
discussing is whether the religious instinct will find 
a new satisfaction in such a God as Mr. Huxley por- 
trays, or will atrophy like a rudimentary organ for 
which biological development has no further use. 

Any answer is necessarily speculative. But it 
does seem probable, from the amount of interest 
which any discussion of religious questions arouses, 
an interest which the flood of letters in the daily 
press on Church Union indicates, that religion in 
some form or other will continue at least as import- 
ant a factor in human life as eating. 

Now the five points in which Mr. Huxley 
summarizes his conception of the biological function 
of religion are certainly couched in the rather cold 
language of Science, and it is not surprising that 
those who remember the warmth of emotion con- 
nected with the old forms spoken of above feel 
doubtful whether anything that seems so cold and 
purely intellectual will ever ‘get across’ to the aver- 
age individual. 

But observation of this emotional element in 
the growth of religion seems to establish the fact 
that the proper satisfaction of any biological func- 
tion is accompanied by warmth of feeling and pleas. 
urable emotion. The warmth of feeling that for 
many people accompanies the recital of the Nicene 
Creed or the singing of ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ is 
not a guarantee of the truth of the metaphysics of 
that ancient creed or of the sensuous imagery of 
that lovely ancient hymn. It is merely nature’s sign 
that in the recital or singing, the harmonizing of the 
parts of the soul, or some other of the five functions 
of religion which Mr. Huxley names, is being carried 
out in the individual. 

So that the reply to those who require the re- 
tention of these particular religious forms because 
of the warmth of feeling they have generated in the 
past, or may continue to cause in the future, is two- 
fold. 

First, that the cessation of this emotional ac- 
companiment is not the proof of lost faith, but nat- 
ure’s warning that new adjustments are necessary. 
Second, that if we, with all the honesty and sincerity 
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possible to us, seek for the fullest and truest adjust- 
ment of the individual to his known environment. 
the emotional element will take care of itself. New 
hymns, new creeds, new myths, if you like, will ap- 
pear and express the sense of enrichment and sat- 
isfaction arising from new adjustments. There was 
a time when the Apostle’s Creed had all the fresh 
ness of the young green upon the larch in spring. 
Why should it be deemed impossible that life can 
ever again repeat its ‘never-done, ungaped-at pente- 
costal miracle’? 

We have not space to discuss Mr. Huxley’s five 
points in detail, but would urge this final consider- 
ation. Various religions at various stages of human 
development have satifised some or all of these re- 
quirements. The very fact that religions such as 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, Vedanta 
have still so strong a hold upon vast numbers of the 
inhabitants of the globe is a continual proof that 
they have satisfied and still satisfy some of these 
needs. Perhaps no religion has offered so full a sat- 
isfaction of them as Christianity. 

But the fuller knowledge that psychology has 
given of the inner organization of what we call the 
Soul has created at once a sense of incomplete har- 
monization and a desire for the application to this 
end of all the resources of new scientific knowledge. 
The old vague sense of sin and fear of punishment 
has given place to a sense of inner disharmony to be 
remedied by self-knowledge and self-discipline an: 
to a sense of incomplete adjustment to the universe 
due to lack of knowledge of its workings. It is in 
this last respect that the greatest change and the 
greatest demand for re-adjustment seems to have 
arisen. The old theo-centrie universe has been broken 
up by the advance of knowledge. There arises the 
double problem of how to present the new view of 
the universe in such a way as to provide a focus for 
adjustment, and how to secure the realization of the 
new adjustment. It is easy to turn the problem into 
a joke by pointing out that one does not pray to the 
life force, ‘O Life Force, be merciful to me a Sin- 
ner!’ But the point of the joke depends on the fal- 
lacy of joining the old forms expressing the old 
mental attitude to the new conceptions. Bottom tke 
weaver is translated indeed. 

But in reality the old attitude of the suppliant. 
seeking to influence the will of a higher power, how- 
ever benevolent, is replaced by the attitude of the 
hierophant, divesting himself of the old garments of 
a false knowledge, and seeking in humility, by the 
way of enlightenment and self-discipline, to learn 
the laws of the vast complex system of which he is 
a living part, that he may submit himself to them 
and acquire that knowledge in which is true peace. 
This very imperfect discussion may find a fit con- 
clusion in the striking words of a scientific stuaent of 
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human nature: 


Perhaps some day religion may so far escape 
from its present bewildering confusion between 
emotion and belief, that the passionate love ex- 
cited by the universe may be for those born 
with the religious genius, not evidence for the 
supernatural authority of this creed or that, but 
the motive which sustains them in a life-long 
search for that which lies behind all the creeds. 





Artists in the Mountains 
By A. Y. Jackson 
T will only be a matter of time before all the 
| younger Canadian artists will be trying conclu- 
sions with the Rockies. Confident in their know- 
ledge of design and colour, and in their freedom 
from representational limitations which were so long 
accepted, the younger element who throng our art 
schools are likely to push west and north in search 
of material. Not that an artist need travel far, for 
the type who is continually searching for new 
sketching ground has little time to devote to the 
fundamentals of art. There is a type of artist in 
England who is continually returning from Sicily 
or Spain or Biskra with a load of clever convention- 
al watercolours—local colour being the thing sought 
for, and seldom anything but that being attained. 
Using the whole of Canada as a sketching 
ground is a finer possibility. The local colour does 
not vary to any great extent. The interest for the 
artist will be the changes of rhythm in the landscape. 
The gently undulating farmlands of Southern On- 
tario and the valley of the St. Lawrence give place 
to the rough rocky country which Thomson and 
many other Canadian artists have painted. It forms 
the north shore of the Georgian Bay with its thous- 
ands of shoals and islands, and rises into the big 
swinging lines of Algoma and Lake Superior’s 
great slumbering islands and rounded hills. Then 
the prairies—monotonous horizontals, until one sees 
between them undulations and subtleties of contour 
and colour that the artist has scarcely been aware 
of yet. We are aware of the mountains, but the 
mountains which, in nature, fill us with awe and 
ecstasy, in art become the kind of mild picture that 
might soothe a weary stockbroker. Mountain paint- 
ing on this continent has not been very impressive. 
The artist has surrendered too completely to nature. 
A mighty mountain painted with photographic ac. 
curacy may be a very trifling affair as a work of art. 
The mere representation of nature is nowhere 80 
ineffective as in paintings of mountains. Cezanne’s 
dictum that ‘art runs parallel with nature and has 
laws of its own’, would seem to have peculiar appli- 
cation in such a country. These are some more or 
less definite conclusions reached after spending two 
months sketching in Jasper Park with Lawren 
Harris this last summer. 
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A Glacial Lake, Rocky Mountains 
Pen Drawing 
By J. E. H. MacDonald 


Frem a portfolio of Canadian drawings by 
members of the Group of Seven 
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The artist cannot compete with the camera in 
rendering panoramas, peculiar geological forma- 
tions, or infinite detail of mountains; but he can re- 
act to the austerity of forms, the immense rhythmic 
movements, and the strange colour harmonies. 

After we had worked above timber a couple of 
times, we could no longer content ourselves down 
below; around six or seven thousand feet was the 
altitude we found happiest. From a greater height 
the country became a mat; from lower down, besides 
the trees interfering, there was the problem of one 
focus for the foreground and another for the higher 
mountains. Around six thousand feet are the Al- 
pine meadows, rolling miles of them, richly car- 
peted with flowers and moss; little lakes and pools 
reflecting mountain or sky; numerous hurrying 
streams; gophers sitting up on their hind legs be- 
fore their holes, and bigger holes where the bears 
had been digging them out as a change of diet from 
berries; patches of boulders where the warning 
whistle of the marmot is heard and taken up in the 
whole marmot country. Here also the rock rabbit 
gives his little tin-horn ‘peet’ and looks nervously 
in all directions as though regretting he had made 
it quite so loud. An occasional snowdrift survives 
the summer heat and accentuates the swing of the 
contours. Below, one may see patches of spruce and 
lakes which are likened to amethyst, opal, and tur- 
quoise. Above, the mountains silhouette the sky the 
whole way round the horizon. 

We preferred obscure mountains—with the 
lofty ones, either the peak or the foreground had to 
be squeezed in, and we could not bring ourselves to 
use upright panels. Most artists abhor uprights. 
From the point of view of composition, it would 
seem that the higher the mountain, the wider the 
base it must rear from. It can only look high by 
force of contrast. There was the difficulty, too, of 
trying to put on a panel a range of hills with a 
rhythm which would run through half a dozen pan- 
els while one sketch would be but a section of a 
movement. 

We camped at the south end of Maligne Lake on 
a wide delta of gravel which Coronation Creek is 
hurling out into the lake. Round about were vasr 
piles of crumbling mountains that crowded in the 
cold green, silt-coloured water of the lake. Paint- 
ing these ancient Chaldean-looking ruins made no 
appeal to us, but up a valley we could see the great 
Brazean icefields, and, after following up the tor- 
rent of glacier water that swept down it for several 
miles, we climbed above timber to the forget-me-nots 
and mountain goats and looked across great rolling 
pastures to the glaciers that almost cover Mount 
Henry McLeod and Coronet Peak. 

To the east of Maligne Lake the country was 
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hidden by a ridge beyond which lay the Colin range, 
We decided to peep over on our last day at Maligne. 
The ground was wet with a night’s rain. We as- 
cended through a mile of second-growth jack-pine 
which is about as popular with artists as it is with 
lumbermen. Further up we took on a supply of dry 
wood—branches from underneath the densly matted 
and stunted spruce. There was no water until we 
reached the first snowdrift where we stopped for 
lunch a thousand feet above timber. We had the fire 
started when the night’s rain was resumed with no 
stint to it. By leaning over the fire we kept the 
rain off it, getting smoked and soaked at once,- but 
we grilled the ham. The water for tea would not 
boil, and never was tea more desired. Stick by 
stick we saw our little supply of wood disappear. 
With the last stick and Harris’ lungs for bellows, 
the water bubbled and we threw the tea in and 
emitted feeble little yells of joy which were swallowed 
up in the rain and the mist. We climbed a few more 
hundred feet over shale, and as we reached the top of 
the ridge the clouds suddenly lifted, the sun came 
out, and we looked over a country of strangely sym- 
metrical forms; all running in long diagonal lines to 
sharp points—a kind of cubist’s paradise, with 
glaciers sprawling lazily in the midst of it. 

We were on the second sketch when I turned 
round to find the whole country blotted out with 
inky cloud which was hurrying down on us. We had 
run down six hundred feet when it struck us, an 
icy blast with a deluge of rain and hail. Later, with 
all our clothes hung round the stove in the warden’s 
shack, we decided that the mountains have to be 
roughly handled—big rhythms running across and 
in, paintings built up architecturally, forms consid- 
ered as abstract in determining their relationship. 
and the creative faculty given free rein. 

We liked the clear sunny days and the grey 
days when the mountains cut the sky like iron. The 
mountains wrapped in mist and low-hung clouds we 
did not enthuse over. There was enough mystery 
in the mighty ranges without resorting to mist as an 
accessory. 

It is a strenuous life—long hikes, often twenty- 
five miles in a day, climbing four or five thousand 
feet in the day’s work unless a camp is made at the 
top of the timber, getting wet or frozen any time— 
but there is no place where hardships can be so 
quickly forgotten, or where the artist will find 
more entrancing motives. 

The pastoral landscape is petering out. Wire 
fences, milking machines, tractors, square cows, 
prize pigs, and other breed stock offer nothing to 
the artist. But there are a couple of million square 
miles in the north and the west where the artist can 
roam undisturbed for some years to come. 
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Anatole France 
By J. 8. Will 


NATOLE FRANCE inherited his nom de 
A plume. His father’s name was Noél-Francois 
Thibault. In Anjou Frangois is often short- 
ened to France, so Thibault was known as France Thi- 
bault. When he started his book-shop in Paris his 
clients by a natural confusion came to call him M. 
France. This name found favour with the bookseller, 
who then adopted it as the firm name. It is thus 
that his son was known to all his comrades as Anatole 
France. Anatole France he remains to all posterity. 
Nature and accident combined to make a supreme 
propriety. 

He inherited more than his name. To his grand- 
mother, who ‘had no more piety than a bird’, he 
thought he owed ‘the ease with which he accepted 
life and a toleration which he did not purchase too 
dearly by sacrificing a tew political and moral 
eredos’. Of his mother no man has spoken more 
sweetly. In her he remembers ‘the divine patience 
and joyous simplicity of a soul whose unique business 
in this world is to love’. His capacity for making 
little things divine, for using the foolish things of 
this world to confound the wise, was also a gift that 
his mother possessed in a rare degree. ‘She had the 
gift of giving life and speech to the griddle and th: 
pot, the knife and the fork, the duster and the iron.’ 
But she was a housewife while he was a thinker. Her 
fancy played about household objects while his 
played with emotions and ideas. The persons to 
whom throughout his life he was least attracted were 
those ‘dead souls in whom nothing is reflected; .... 
thos: beings in whom the universe is reduced to 
nothing’. 

And, if one may pursue the question further, 
what did he get from his father? Love of the beau- 
tiful and a restless curiosity perhaps. His curiosity 
is one of the most striking qualities of his intelligence, 
and makes him the most modern of men. It is in- 
satiable. ‘At six years I was already tormented 
by this great curiosity which was to be the disturb- 
ing element and the joy of my life.’ The child ab- 
sorbed the sights and sounds of Paris and from its 
sublime quwais, richer in instruction then than now, 
the mind of the man reached out in time and place 
to embrace the confines of civilization and human 
experience. He loved instruction and instructed him- 
self in order that he might be perfected in love and 
greater understanding. 

It seems to me impossible that anyone should have 
an entirely ordinary mind who has been brought 
up on the quais of Paris, opposite the Louvre and 


the Tuileries, beside the Mazarin Palace, in the 
presence of the glorious Seine which flows among 
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the towers, turrets and spires of the ancient city 
- There one sees books and trees and women 
passing, so that it is the most beautiful spot in all 
the world. 
But there are various ways of taking the quais. 
There is the way of his young chum Fontanet who 
is a very practical boy, who will be the progressive 
man and some day a member of Parliament. To- 
gether they trundle their hoops along the learned 
Quai Voltaire and ‘look into the shops just like old 
gentlemen and had their own ideas about all these 
curious objects that came from the past, the myster- 
ious past..... Fontanet took pleasure in looking 
at an object only when he understood its use.’ An- 
atole, on the contrary, was attracted to the thing he 
could not decipher. Those things he adored. As his 
mind developed, his taste for pretty toys and the 
goodies of the shops was replaced by a passion for 
old prints, for bric-A-brac and for boxes of old books. 
O sordid Jews of Cherche-Midi Street and naive 
booksellers of the quais, how much gratitude I owe 
you. It was in rummaging about in your boxes, 
gazing at your dusty showcases full of poor relics 
of our fathers and of their beautiful thoughts that 
I was gradually permeated by the soundest prin- 
ciples of philosophy. For the training of my mind 
you did as much, even more, than University pro- 
fessors. 

The quaintness of the tatterdemalion booksellers 
of the quais drew out all the love of France for the 
picturesque and all his dislike for the systematic, the 
cut and dried. It was nevertheless in the company of 
university professors that his young mind received 
its final stamp. It was they who guided him into 
his great inheritance. It was they who led him to 
the Pierian spring from which he drank so deeply. 
Through them he came to know the firm beauties of 
his own great literature, the majesty of the Roman 
genius and the divine harmonies of Hellas. 

To form the mind nothing can equal the study of 
the two antiquities after the methods of the old 
French humanists It may have been ridic- 
ulous but I made it my pride; I stuck to literature 
and have remained a Classic. You may call me an 
aristocrat and a mandarin; but it is my opinion 
’ that six or seven years of literary training gives to 
the mind ready to receive it a nobility, an elegance 
and strength, a beauty that is obtainable by no 
other means. 
The Latin genius was in his blood and he loved it. 
He came to Greek letters late. But ‘it was on ap- 
proaching Greece that I saw ‘cauty in all its mag- 
nificent simplicity.’ Aesop! Homer! Aeschylus! 
Sophocles! 
In Euripides there opened before me a magic world 
which made me comprehend the poetry of woe! 
My head buried in my dictionary, I saw divine faces 
and ivory arms falling upon white tunics and I 
heard harmoniously lamenting voices more beauti- 
ful than the most beautiful music. 

And this boy who was promptly punished for 

his distraction during Greek recitations was the 
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genius of Greece made French. It is from Greece 
that he got the gift of subtlety, of smiling irony, of 
winged words, of poetry of fine contours and lum- 
inous reason. 

This curiosity brings to his intelligence not only 
the form but the substance that it craved. He is the 
creation of a scientific era, and he believes in science, 
but asks of it nothing that it cannot give. It remains 
with him as a method. Like the much-travelled 
Ulysses he has seen by its aid many cities and many 
men. He visits vanished ages and restores their faded 
beauties because he has lived their life, known their 
prejudices and their illusions. He loves the past be- 
cause he has a divine disquiet for the future which he 
can only see through the arch of the past. No avenue 
of human knowledge is entirely closed to his inter- 
rogation. Who speaks as he does of the stars that 
move in their ancient courses? The figures of the 
past ages, especially of the great ages, are resusci 
tated by him and live again in their mental, moral, 
and physical habiliments. Nor is this pure dilettant- 
ism. For him curicsity is not an end in itself. He is 
seeking the foundations of that future city which 
some day human hands will build. Thus in his work 
is realized the Platonic definition of fine style as 
that which best expresses fine subject matter. Upon 
Anatole France falls the mantle of his great ances- 
tors of the Classical period of French literature. In 
him the traditions of the race take vengeance on the 
great Romantic aberration. 

It was in 1881 with Le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
nard that France became celebrated. He had already 
produced several volumes, but it was now that he 
found his complete style. Henceforward in the 
midst of literary anarchy his books succeed one an- 
other like a great flock of sacred birds rising without 
haste towards the light. This book remains one of 
his great glories. Open its pages, they stream with 
light and grace and charity. Bonnard is an old 
savant. He has the heart and eyes of a child with 
the reflection of seventy years of companionship with 
philosophers and sages. He is a bachelor. He loves 
fine cooking and honest wines and shows it. ‘For 
his nose alone would have put to flight the whole 
bevy of the great beauties of history.’ He has a cat 
called Hamilear who lives in the library like a Sul- 
tan, his favorite spot being a cushion before the fire- 
place where he sleeps ‘awaiting the hour when the 
mice will dance in the moonlight before the Acta 
Sanctorum of the learned Bollandists’. Bonnard has 
also a housekeeper against whose tyrannous routine 
the gentle confidences, the soft humours, the sweet 
malices, and the unconscious vagaries of the old 
man break for the reader in cascades of smiles and 
tears. Bonnard, ‘like others, has been touched by 
beauty and felt the mysterious charm that incom- 
prehensible nature has spread over living forms; a 
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living clay gave him the shiver that makes lovers 
and poets.’ This feeling is represented by a portrait 
in his study, ‘a pastel of a woman of earlier days. 
Her face smiles out of its shadow and one of her 
hands in a lace glove holds a lap dog on her knees.’ 
I defy you to read it without tears and laughter. So 
full of marvels is everyday life about Bonnard, so 
simple is his astonishment and so naive his reflections 
upon the world of sense in which even perversity 
and suffering serve the ends of love and beauty. The 
joy that he finds in the face of a child, in the placid 
beauty of a woman or a fountain, his passion for an 
old manuscript, his indulgence for all weaknesses, 
these are some of the beauties of his work. 

You must not believe all that Anatole France 
says about himself. He is often poking fun at the 
reader when he seems to be most serious. Such state. 
ments are snares for the prosaic investigator. When 
he says, ‘I know nothing about well-made plots’, 
Thais and Le Lys Rouge are both proofs of the con- 
trary. Nevertheless his stories are by preference 
simple. An old scholar sends some wood to his 
beautiful but indigent neighbor. His neighbor mar- 
ries a Russian prince and expresses her gratitude 
by presenting him with an ancient manuscript he 
longs to possess. The same old man interests him- 
self in the orphan daughter of the woman he had once 
loved, takes her from the school where she was very 
unhappy and finds her a husband in one of his former 
students. Such is the story of Le Crime de Syl- 
vestre Bonnard and such is the simplicity of almost 
all his stories. He is not attracted by the smiting 
blows of accident, nor by the tragic situations of 
passion. The elements are not at war without, nor 
the soul always at war within. 

A thousand things at once familiar and mysterious 
occupied my imagination. A thousand things that 
were nothing in themselves but that formed part 
of my life. It was a small thing, my life. But it 
-was life, that is to say, the centre of things, the 
middle of the world. Do not smile at what I am 
saying, or smile only with kindliness and reflect. 
Whatever is alive, if it is only a little dog, is at 
the centre of things. 
Tranquil, he sits at the centre of things and watches 
the human spectacle with comprehension and sym- 
pathy. But the spectacle is a constant marvel, a suc- 
cession of enchantments, for it is Anatole France, 
no less, who interprets the spectacle for you. There 
will be no bitterness in it, but there will be irony, 
an irony that is all gentleness and pity, for it is the 
ever-present consciousness of the mystery of things 
and of human frailty. Life is a pursuit of illusion. 
Yet how beautiful the pursuit. 
Life is short. You do not know how short. To 
give it human and beautiful proportions you must 
prolong it into the past and into the future: into 
the past by study, and into the future by intuition 


and dreams Without dreams, without il- 
lusions life has no meaning and no interest. But 
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we must know how to build our dreams ... 
Slowly but surely nature realises the dreams of the 


sages. 

So the end of life is not a thought but an action. 
A word is an action. <A book is an action. France 
studies the past because he is interested in the pre- 
sent and the future. His mind is struck by the hub- 
pub of revolutionary utopianism, and on an apo- 
ealyptic canvas in La Révolte des Anges he presents 
the spectacle of the growth of human civilization. 
He is interested in the platitudinous mercantilism 
of nineteenth century society and the series of Berg- 
eret novels is the result. He thinks of the decline 
of Roman civilisation and in Sur la Pierre Blanche 
he presents the complete incapacity of the fine 
flower of the Roman magistracy to understand the 
mystical Oriental mind of St. Paul. Thus Greek an- 
tiquity, Egyptian monasticism, medieval society, the 
Renaissance, the French Revolution, nineteenth cent- 
ury manners, moments in recent French political his- 
tory are some of the pictures that pass by in a lumin- 
ous spectacle when reflected by the genius of this 
Frenchman who was at once a profound scholar and 
a charming dreamer, erudite without pedantry, pro- 
found without obscurity, the incarnation of the 
French mind in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Love between the sexes is not the motivating 
force of many of his novels. He introduces the ques- 
tion of love because ‘a story without love is like a 
sausage without mustard, an insipid thing’. 

The enchanter is gone. The voice remains in 
the living figures that crowded the world of his 
imagination: Bonnard, Bergeret, Thais, Paphnutius, 
Coignard, Thérése, Paul Vence, Dechartre and Petit 
Pierre, the little Anatole, perhaps the most charm- 
ing figure of them all. 





Romantic Nostalgia and its Cure 
By Jack Horner 


¥ OBSERVE that my friend Mr. Douglas Bush, in 
| his usual charming way, has been slyly confid- 

ing to the select public of THE CANADIAN ForuM 
that he has been suffering from romantic nostalgia. 
I remember recommending to him, across the high 
table of a less distinguished academic institution than 
that which his touch now adorns, the prescription of 
‘the larger mammals’. But I am not satisfied with 
the results of his external application of the masto- 
dons. His touch is still too light, in fact he is still 
quite obviously clever. As for goodness, I must re- 
mind him that Jack Horner holds the monopoly of 
that corner and if Mr. Bush really thinks that ’tis 
only noble to be good, he must arrange with me 
with regard to royalties and film rights. But I am 
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really troubled about the mastodon treatment. Tho 
only test of the success of the cure is style, the style 
is the man—in this case the mastodon. Now if Mr. 
Bush’s buskin shook the stage (I must stop to re- 
mark that this sentence provides an excellent test of 
inebriation), with the explosion of triple adjectives 
and the long resounding march of sonorous sentences, 
I should readily admit the cure and cease to be 
anxious about him. 

There is a remedy for cleverness which my friend 
's probably in a better position to apply than I am, 
at the present moment of writing in this year of 
grace. I would suggest, in a purely platonic way, 
‘hat three Martini cocktails, a bottle of any pre-war 
sherry with the soup, followed at regular intervals 
with a bottle of hock, claret, burgundy, and cham- 
pagne, and finally, after ascertaining that the coast 
under the table is clear, one bottle of Haig, Dewar, 
or Johnny Walker will reduce even one who is 
cleverer than Aldous Huxley or Mr. Mencken to a 
condition in which the clever cease from troubling 
and the wicked are at rest. 

But as this remedy can only be administered 
after the fashion which Erasmus prescribed to Sir 
Thomas More anent his stolen horse, ‘Believe you 
have it and you have indeed’, and a severe case of 
romantic nostalgia needs more drastic treatment, I 
can confidently recommend to Mr. Bush a cure which 
I have found most efficacious, and much cheaper, 
than a course of the eighteenth century mastodons. 
It may be described as a course of the carnivores. 
Mr. Bush will, I am sure, agree that he and I are 
by nature and heredity ruminants, we browse and 


.-chew the literary cud, and now perhaps, ‘swoln with 


wind and the rank mist we draw’, find a sheep’s life 
a sad one. But if Mr. Bush should meet me today, 
he would discover that I am a wolf, a bad man, 
Your good man may covet cleverness, but a real 
honest-to-goodness two-gun badman would not know 
what the word means. Before his stammering lips 
could frame an epigram, or felicitously quote Horace 
or some other highbrow guy, his eyes would be star- 
ing with fatal fascination into the unwavering muz- 
zles of a six-shooter and a sawed-off shot-gun point- 
ing relentlessly at the queasy remains of his lunch. 
For 25¢e a month I have been delivered from Aldous 
Huxley, Osbert Sitwell, James Joyce, Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, and all the stinking putridity of the latest 
cleverness. Who would be clever, when he himself 
might his quietus make with a bare bullet? 

Thanks to the good providence of Messrs. 
Doubleday and Page (Walter is this thy work?), by 
means of the Pioneer and Short Stories, you, my 
dear Douglas may, as I have done, escape from this 
ultra-clever modern world of sin-sick ruminants in- 
to the broad horizons of Arizona and Texas where 
the eagle screams and the lone star blazes. You may 
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become a glorious cowboy, a prospector, a wicked 
sheriff, an outcast of the ranges. For triolets and 
cinquains, stichomythy and elision, you shall have 
a piebald pinto, a whirling lariat. For Gibbon you 
shall have Cal Triggers, for Clarissa Harlowe you 
shall have Sally Harkness of Crimson Gulech—if you 
are quicker on the draw than six other hombres who 
want her—and if after that you have any hankering 
after cleverness, I’ll eat my hat. 


Bookshelf 
Contributions to Philosophy* 
By G. S. Brett 

HE first two books in our list. appear in the 
af series entitled ‘The World’s Manuals’, a series 

for which the public has already learned to 
be grateful. Though not lacking in this sense of 
gratitude we must admit that we moderate our feel- 
ings when the occasion demands it. Mr. Ward has 
unfortunately attempted the impossible, and the re- 
sult was probably inevitable from the beginning. 
We may admire the dash and energy of an attack 
which should have conquered twenty-five hundred 
years of moral philosophy in ninety-six pages; we 
may be entertained to see Aristotle despatched in two 
small pages, and ‘mediaevalism’ disposed of in a 
thousand words; but these emotions are a poor sub- 
stitute for the satisfaction which might be derived 
from a proper treatment of these subjects. Mr. 
Ward is not inaccurate, and his panoramic sweep is 
an achievement, but it remains obvious that the task 
was beyond human powers. 

Miss Taylor, though she goes no further than 
Aristotle, is relatively more verbose; she takes forty- 
seven pages more to present Greek philosophy than 
Mr. Ward requires for the whole span of history. 
Designed as an Introduction, this booklet is certainly 
well done. It is apt in expression, judicious in the 
selection of material, and hy a simple device of ar- 
rangement accomplishes more for Plato and Aristotle 
than would be expected in so small a space. There 
are omissions we regret and statements we dislike, 
but as the editor gives us no space for private quar- 
rels we will not produce any false impressions by 
saying anything that is not commendation. 

An edition of Locke that would be really useful 
for the classroom has long been needed. It is a 
wonderful experience to turn from the hurried 
manuals of today and meander through the dense 
forest of Locke’s exuberant genius. Yet there are 





*A History of Ethics, by Stephen Ward (Oxford; pp. 96; 
75c.); Greek Philosophy, by Margaret E. J. Taylor, M.A. 
(Oxford; pp. 143; 75c.); An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, by John Locke, abridged and edited by 
A. 8S. Pringle-Pattison (Oxford; pp. xlviii+380; $2.00); 
Speculum Mentis or The Map of Knowledge, by R. G. Col- 
lingwood (Oxford; pp. 327; $4.75). 
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faults of repetition that call for pruning, and a 
guide is needed to bring the student safely through it 
all. Professor Pringle-Pattison has the right quali. 
fication for this task. It is in fact a very difficult 
task, full of problems the uninitiated will never sus- 
pect, and only to be achieved by the hand of a 
master. The Introduction is excellent, the necessary 
omissions by which the text is shortened are made 
with good judgment, and the notes will do as much 
as notes can toward making intelligible this master- 
piece of English philosophy. It is safe to predict 
that this is the edition of Locke’s Essay which 
teachers and students will use for many years to 
come. 

The title of Mr. Collingwood’s book recalls to 
mind the Speculum Quadruplex of Vincent de 
Beauvais (died 1265 A.D.), though it appears to 
have originated more directly from the well-known 
phrase ‘here we see through a glass darkly’. The 
contents certainly have more affinity with the 
Speculum Quadruplex, for we are invited to see in 
this ‘Mirror of the Mind’ the reflection of the 
major problems of life, art, religion, science, history, 
and philosophy. Vincent was much assisted by hav- 
ing comparatively little material to present. Mr. 
Collingwood is not exactly hampered by the com- 
plexity of modern thought, but rather may be said 
to have found his problem in that very fact. He 
believes that Philosophy should give us a map of life, 
‘a critical view of the chief forms of human ex- 
perience’. is such a thing possible? The author 
may speak for himself. 

Such a map of knowledge is impossible; and 
our trouble is well spent if it produces no other 
result than the recognition that this is so. There 
are no autonomous and mutually exclusive 


forms of experience and, what is more, it is in 
no one’s interest to assume that there are 


[p. 306]. 
What, then, is the outcome of this book? The | 
answer is difficult to formulate, and this may be said 
with no aspersion on the author. For Mr. Colling- 
wood writes clearly and incisively, with penetration 
and with a real knowledge of his subjects. As a 
historian who has specialized in the problems of 
Roman Britain, he reveals in the section on History 
a personal realization of the ultimate problem of 
history: for every historian knows that his period 
is only part of an infinite totality; he cannot obtain 
omniscience, and without omniscience he cannot be 
finally sure that he interprets his period rightly. 
This personal experience we take to be the basis of 
Mr. Collingwood’s reflections and the point from 
which we can best begin to understand his work. He 
takes each department as a limited field in which 4 
certain type of mind works out its interpretation 
of life. Art works by imagination, religion by fezl- 
ing, science by construction of facts, history by con- 
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nection of events. Each of these touches its limit 
when it strives to explain itself. Art then becomes 
a theory of art, religion generates theology, science 
produces the philosophy of science, history de- 
velops the reflective mood which is either history of 
history or philosophy of history. In a sense, then. 
every activity has its origin in something it achieves, 
and its limit in the attempt to state the value of its 
attack upon reality. There is a philosophy of every 
form of life, but not a philosophy independent of 
them. That would be absurd and abstract. 

It would be incorrect to say that Mr. Col- 
lingwood is a Hegelian. No technical term could be 
correctly applied to his work. But the method and 
the language continually suggest the one great 
achievement of the Hegelians, namely, to view the 
world of thought as a unity which grows part by 
part in a time process, but in the end reveals itself 
as a unity to which all the parts owe their meaning 
and reality. Consequently, to be appreciated the 
book must be read as a whole. It is undoubtedly a 
fine piece of philosophic thinking: to survey in this 
manner the whole field of knowledge as a spirituai 
development rather than accumulation of knowledge 
is a great achievement, and all who wish to form 
an opinion on the relative values of the different lines 
along which the interpretation of experience is pro- 
gressing may be advised to give it the attention 
which it well deserves. 


Pauvre Humanité 
By E. H. Blake 

T is some years now since a discerning American 
| critic propounded the theory that beneath the 

bells and motley of the national jester could be 
discerned, forever gnawing at the spirit of Mark 
Twain, the anger and suffering of the repressed 
satirist. In a way, the Autobiography* confirms this 
theory. Mark Twain reveals himself raging often, 
and grieving sometimes too, in silence. A sensitive 
man, lacking any special reserves of moral cour- 
age and born into a community where convention 
has always ruled with a leaden hand, he soon learnt 
to conceal his indignations. In the end the process of 
repression turned the satirist into a bitter pessimist. 
Except for some fierce passages on the triumphs of 
American imperialism in thé Philippines, he seems 
to have abandoned, even in his spiritual solitude, the 
struggle against misery and oppression. Everywhere 
around him he saw the reflection of his own timidity 
and lack of independence. The men who tricked and 
cheated him in countless petty speculations became 
the type of human greed. Beyond the circle of his 
family and friends loomed a world of meanness and 


*Mark Twain's Autodtography (Harper; 2 vols.; $10.00). 
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cruelty and dishonesty. The memory of the fifty- 
seven creditors who allowed him to retain his copy- 
rights when he failed in business, is almost swal- 
lowed up in his contempt for the three who ob- 
jected. Perhaps human nature seemed to shine a 
little less dully in prosperity. The kindest friends of 
his later years were most of them rich men; s0, 
naturally, the system that enabled them to emerge 
from the general moral squalor presented itself 
rather as a bulwark against wickedness than as an 
incitement to selfishness. A short extract sums up 
the whole of this pathetic philosophy: 

Man is what he is—loving towards his own, 
lovable to his own—his family, his friends—and 
otherwise the buzzing, busy, trivial enemy of 
his race—who tarries his little day, does his 
little dirt, commends itself to God, and the 
goes out into the darkness to return no more 
and send no messages back—selfish even in 
Death. 

Not much scope is left for the satirist when degra- 
dation becomes the fixed and inevitable condition of 
human existence. 

Since all the withdrawn affections of this reserved 
man were concentrated upon his adored family, in 
which old servants had their place, advancing years 
brought more than their full share of sorrows. Many 
of the most moving pagés of this book are written 
around a childish biography of himself which was 


+ composed by his daughter Susy, a child of very beau- 


tiful character, who died while her father was trav- 
elling on the Continent. 
As I read it now after all these many years 
[he writes], it is still a king’s message to me, 
and brings me the same dear surprise it brought 
me then—with the pathos added of the thought 
that the eager and hasty hand that sketched it 
and scrawled it will not touch mine again—and 
I feel as the humble and unexpectant must feel 
when their eyes fall upon the edict that raises 
them to the ranks of the noble. 
But softened though it is, the same disgust, the 
same resentment, tinges even his personal sorrows. 
‘What was he born for?’ he writes of a friend of 
whose death he has just heard. What was the use 
of it? These tiresome and monotonous repetitions of 
the human life—where is their value? Susy asked 
that question when she was a little child. There was 
nobody then who could answer it; there is nobody 
yet.’ 

Except for passages such as these, which are 
the only ones that imply any casting aside of re- 
serve, the book is a disjointed series of memories 
sprinkled with amusing anecdotes—not his best per- 
haps, but still full of shrewd and not unkindly ob- 
servation. Mark Twain appreciated the good things 
of life; and his eye for houses and hill-sides was as 
keen as his eye for the ridiculous. A ferocious con- 
troversy, half make-believe, with an unnamed Eng- 
lish critic, gives an entertaining glimpse of his sin- 
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cerity and carefulness as a writer. Best of all are 
the notes on the early days at Hannibal, Mo., ‘where 
every old woman was a doctor and gathered her own 
medicines in the woods, and knew how to compound 
doses that would stir the vitals of a cast-iron dog.’ 


Two Novels 
The Natural Man, by Patrick Miller (Grant Richards; 
7/6). 
Although no recent English novel of the war 


has had a more favourable reception from the crities 
than The Natural Man, most of the reviews, in over- 
emphasizing what is indeed one of its peculiar mer- 
its, have conveyed the altogether misleading impres- 
sion of a book crude almost to the point of being un- 
convincing. The Natural Man does, it is true, re- 
present a reaction from that earlier post-war tra- 
dition of war fiction that substituted, as someone 
has said, shell-shock and courts-martial for the Great 
Adventures and Victoria Crosses of a still earlier 
and more primitive tradition. The Natural Man 1s 
not, however, the full-blooded, self-confident narra- 
tive of life on the Western Front that so many of 
the reviews suggest—a sort of brochure on success 
inspired by the career of an ambitious and master- 
ful artillery subaltern. One is almost tempted to 
assert that Peter Blaven is neither ambitious nor 
masterful, though he does develop both of these 
qualities in rather more than the average degree and 
does find in the war, like so many other young men 
of the well-to-do classes—especially those who served 
in branches other than the infantry—an unexpected 
opportunity of satisfying some of his deeper in- 
stincts. Coming at a time when he was beginninz 
to dread seeing his ineffectual youth fading into 
comfortable maturity, the responsibilities and pow- 
ers of an officer stirred his imagination and stim- 
ulated his energy; and the war, or rather his share 
in the war, his men, his horses, his guns, became, in 
spite of occasional indecisions and fears, in spite of 
boredom and jealousy and fatigue, the most precious 
experience of his life, the one absorbing, command- 
ing interest that he had ever known. The story of 
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that experience is one of the steadiest and most con- 
centrated but, at the same time, most sensitive pieces 
of work that the war has yet produced. 
Solo, by Pierre Coalfleet (John Lane; pp. 301; $2.00). 
Paul Minas at the age of five was considered a 
queer fish in the little backwater of Hale’s Turning, 
Nova Scotia, and thirty years later he was still a 
misfit in a world he never caught the hang of. The 
perfect egotist, he could devote himself neither to 
ideas nor to people. The only reciprocal intimacies 
that endure in his life are with his mad aunt Verona, 
‘who confirmed his faith in the validity of his own 
impressions and encouraged him to formulate them 
honestly’, and with little Gritty Kestrell, under. 
caker’s daughter and Broadway star, who remains 
her vulgar, decently immoral, and refreshing self to 
che end. Yet Paul differs from the majority of his 
type in that he has no illusions as to his quality and 
s never reconciled to his limitations. His early pas- 
sion for music was real and intense, but at the first 
obstacle in his path towards virtuosity he abandons 
it and (with odd orthodoxy) runs away to sea. 
Twelve years later he is sitting on the sand outside 
Port Said, watching his ship disappear down the 
zanal, helpless in the grip of a conviction that his 
destiny would not be fulfilled by sticking to the 
duties of third mate on a cargo boat. And so it 
goes, till a sudden impulse sends him home to seek 
fulfilment there. But Hale’s Turning instinctively 
repudiates so foreign an element, and eventually he 
drifts to Paris, where his solo ends abruptly on a 
pleasingly dramatic note. One suspects that the 
frst two-thirds of this first novel is the fruit of per- 
sonal experience: it is real, vivid, and distinctive. 
Young Paul, struggling towards self-realization and 
a philosophy to meet the innumerable and variegated 
facts of his experience, is engagingly interesting; 
but the matured Paul with his jejune theories of life 
is uneonvineing. Judging by the achievements of the 
earlier chapters, a matured Pierre Coalfleet will have 
something more definite to offer. If he is, as it would 
seem, a Canadian, Canada may have produced at 
last a novelist of rank. 
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Reformatory Reform 
by Isaac G. Briggs 


The author who served a sentence 
of 3 years at a Reformatory School 
believes that only one who has atc- 
tually worn the reformatory boot 
can know where or how painfully it 
pinches. This is a full study of 
the present methods of treatment of 
the juvenile delinquent. .... $2.50 


Personal Idealism and Mysticism by 
W. R, Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. Third 
Maition «© ecco ieee. $1.75 


BOOKS 


Canada’s Great Highway—From the 
First Stake to the Last Spike, 
by J. H. E. Secretan, C.E. 

The author says: “It is meant to be 
a true narrative of my own personal 
adventures and experiences as an en- 
gineer from the driving of the first 
stake in 1871 to tie driving of the 
last spike in 1885. And, with all its 
faults, it has at least the audacity to 
be authentic.” .......... «+ $2.50 


Dead Reckonings tn Fiction, by 
Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell. 
This is a most tnteresting and illum- 
inating survey and criticism of our 
modern literature. The booklover 
will find in it much for contempla- 
tion and discussion. $2.00 





From the New 
Spring List 


Will Men Be Like Gods? by Owen 
Francis Dudley. Introduction by G. 
K. Chesterton. 


Father Dudley’s apt and spirited crit- 
icisms are on the question implied in 
the Utopias of Mr. H. G. Wells. Fath- 
er Dudley reviews all that humani- 
tarianism which is so much connect- 
ed with hedonism, and questions 
whether it is very much connected 
with happiness. Wellsian Utopias 
are often very interesting, but did 
anyone ever find them exhilerating? 


$1.25 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
By Charles Edward Mallett (of Balliol College). With full notes and index, and with plans and illustrations 




















of the College Buildings, 2 Volumes. $15.00 
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Send the Canadian Journal of Religious Thought to your 
friends as the bearer of your Christmas wishes and good- 
will. Several of our readers have already done so. 

The Journal enters its second year of publication in Jan- 
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the first rank of Canadian publications. Your friends 
will value the compliment and thought of your gift if you 
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Miscellaneous 
Architectural Heresics of a Painter, by Roger Fry 

(Chatto & Windus; pp. 47; 2/-). 

This little book of forty-seven pages is one of the 
most refreshing examples of art criticism that has 
appeared for many a day. 

In it the author turns all the criticism which the 
painter has had to bear up under on to an art which 
nowadays is not considered within the province of 
the critic. He finds architecture in a bad way. 
‘Modern conditions and modern science have put 
into the hands of architects the greatest opportunity 
in the history of the world. They have missed it 
completely.’ Another of the ten heresies: ‘There 
are two kinds of beauty in building, natural beauty 
which is the result of clear expression of function, 
aesthetic beauty which is the result of clear expres- 
sion of an idea. We have so arranged that neither 
of these beauties occur in our buildings.’ 

Few people know anything about architecture al- 
though they pass their whole lives in the midst of a 
jumble of styles from all periods and countries. They 
never associate architecture with art or an architect. 
It would be better if the criticism of the painter 
(whose work is obtruded on no one) were turned 
on the architect whose works we have confronting 
and surrounding us all our days. In our cities 
critics travel through miles of screaming posters, 
hanging signs, water tanks, gas stations, and build- 
ings where the architecture was never considered (or, 
if it was, one wishes that it had not been). 
Roger Fry locks to the engineer rather than to the 
architect for the future of architecture, or to an arch- 
itect with a much greater grasp of engineering who 
ean face the problems of to-day without cluttering 
them up with archaeology. 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary, compiled by F. G. Fowler 
and H. W. Fowler (Oxford. pp. xvi+1000; $1.00). 
Many years ago I remember reading somewhere 


that Mr. Bernard Shaw ascribed his mastery of the 
English language to the habit. of reading his diec- 
tionary in the mornings in bed. To this (I. was told) 
was due the easy facility of his sinewy style and the 
unhesitating accuracy with which he selected the 
mot juste. It seemed an easy and pleasant road to 
word-mastership, and I began to cultivate the habit. 
I have long since ceased to believe that Mr. Shaw 
ever read his dictionary in bed in the mornings. [ 
cannot coneeive Mr. Shaw ever reading anything in 
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BLOOR AT ?AY 


bed at that hour—except perhaps a temperature. 
But although I have not been cursed with his pas- 
sionate activity, I can claim to share with him the 
quality of consistency, and am as regular in my 
irregular habits as he is in his. To this day I con- 
tinue the leisurely habit of which he was the un- 
conscious cause, though I have long abandoned the 
secret hope of youth that easy mastery was to be 
reached by such an easy path. I recommend others 
who cultivate the hobby to get a copy of the new 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary, which must have been 
designed by the benevolent publishers for our spec- 
ial cult, since it is light, compact, comprehensive, and 
authoritative, and no one ever uses a pocket diction- 
ary as a pocket dictionary—but perhaps the cross- 
word puzzle will change all that. Certainly these 
strange enigmas that decorate the pages of the even- 
ing papers will make many converts to the ‘dic’ habit, 
for their devotees will find themselves driven to the 
dictionary and will discover in its close-packed pages 
a strong fascination. One likes to picture little 
scenes that might occur among these new ‘dic-fans’, 
the appreciative gleam on the countenance of the 
commercial traveller when he finds the word ‘pull- 
man’ described in his Pocket Oxford as ‘railway 
saloon carriage’; the simple pleasure of the puri- 
tanical spinster who finds that she can honestly refer 
to her inherited gout as ‘a podagric affection’; the 
scene by the bed-side of a dice-fan hick in the back- 
blocks, being told by his doctor on the day after 
Thanksgiving that he ‘has a slight bloating’, and 
observing with hauteur, ‘You mean, doctor, that my 
epigastrium has riz’, One is confident that the 
growth of the dictionary habit will not only raise 
the standard of the mass vocabulary, but will add 
materially to the gaiety of life. 


Some Early Impressions, by Sir Leslie Stephen (Hogarth 
Press; pp. 193; 7/6). 


These ‘Early Impressions’ first appeared in the 
National Review in 1903, and it is good to have them 
now in book form. They are a pleasant addition to 
the literature of autobiography, though Leslie 
Stephen had no desire to take the world into his 
confidence on all matters. He says that the story of 
his ‘inner life’ is not interesting and that even if it 
were he should prefer to keep it to himself. But he 
tells us a good deal about himself and the men he 
knew—and all in that clean athletic English of his, 
just flavoured with irony and never straining for 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL. Collected and Edited by; Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Two Volumes. .... $10.00 
“Put my letters in a book, neatly’, said Boswell to Wiliiam Temple. Here is the book; it is in many 
senses a8 remarkabie and instructive a human document as the wiary of Pbepys or Confessions of 
Rousseau. Professor Tinker has added over one hundred letters never before printed. 
A STUDY OF THE PROSE WORKS OF JCHN DONNE. By Evelyn M. Simpson. ..............022eee00's 9 4.80 
This ardent 17th Century sinner-saint is again in fashion. Mrs. Simpson presents us with 
a sketch of his life, character, and thought, treating her theme with true “Uonnean’’ vigour. The 
book discusses all Donne’s prose works, and includes a hitherto unpublished sermon. 


LETTERS TO THREE FRIENDS. By William Hale White. ........... SaaS ease, < ae ote alae iid, ee 
and 
THE GROOMBRIDGE DIARY. By Dorothy Hale White. .. 2. 2. wc ccc cece cece creer eee e cree esses cces 8 STS 


Two books of personal reminiscences that give an intimate and ingratiating picture of ‘Mark 
Rutherford’. Beautifully bound in uniform style. Together, $6.50. 
THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. By Gilbert Murray. Taird Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ........... $ 4.00 
The original publication of this book in 1977 made its author’s name famous; since then he 
has occupied a peculiar position as guide-in-chief to the layman through the world of Greek history 
and literature. In his Preface to this new edition he expresses the hope that ‘iu spite of the War and 
the League of Nations, I have learnt something more about Homer in the last ten years.’ 
LORD LISTER. By Sir Rickman John Godlee, .........0.. 0 ce ‘cece cece creer eevee sec seeesssssssssees 8 6.00 
Lister, is, of course, chiefly renowned as tbe discoverer of the antiseptic treatment of wounds; 
this new edition of the standard Life contains, besides revision of details, a supppiementary chapter on 
the methods of wound treatment used during the war. 
THE NEW MUSIC. By George Dyson. ............ Waa ther ey di GE cx 6! is ASIN, SHRM e ek PP eee err 
An analysis of the difference between present day music and what is known as classical music. 
The London Mercury for November has this to say of it: “It is a piece of first-class musical thought. 
The book is comparable in scope to the essay prefixed to Hadow’s “Studies in Modern Music” (1893), 
and it is doubtful if anything in English of equal quality has appeared between the two publications.” 
ON EXPRESSION. By John Galsworthy. (English Association Pamphlet No. 59). ......-e-.eeeeeceeees 75 
The creator cf the tenacious Forsytes gives us his ideas on the art of prose expression. 
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Toronto Canada 

















“BOOKS TO THE MAN WHO USES HiS REASON ARE DEARER THAN RICHES. ”—Richard De Bury 
ETCHERS AND ETCHING: By Joseph Pennell .00...000..............cc.scccseccesccccecceeeeceeceeeeeeeeescecescereseeees $12.50 


The new second edition of this well-known work wil be much appreciated by those who found the price of the first edition 
(830.00) prohibitive. Both the critical and technical parts of the book are copiously and beautifully illustrated with excel- 
lent rej rouuc its of etchuigs by Mr. s+ennell himself, Whistler, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rops, Turner and many others. 
The book, which is bound in buff buckram stamped in gold, is quarto size, Wuiicn permits ne pages to carry large reprod- 
uctions, some measuring’ as much as six by eight inches. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY: By Francis L. Wellman.  ..................-.2--2--cceccececcceccecceeeeeeeeeeseeetees $4.50 
The author says in his foreword:—“I have tried probably more than one thousand cases before juries lasting from one 
day to three months, and it is because of this somewhat unusual experience that I venture to write the following pages. 
. . . The world is already too full of moral lecturers and 3erious reformers; and while I trust my efforts may prove in- 
Structive to the uninitiated, my ambition is also to be hailed a welcome raconteur.” 


CONVERSATIONS ON CONTEMPORARY DRAMA: By Clayton Hamilton. ......................--. .---- $2.25 


All who heard Mr. Hamilion speak during his recent visit Will be glad of an opportunity to add to their library this cotiec- 
tion of verbatim transcriptions of some of his American lectures, Since he has witnessed every play of any importance 
that has been producea in New York during the last thirty-five years, not to mention those which he has seen in other coun- 
tries, his judgment has the savour of maturity. 


A LAST SCRAP BOOK: By George Saintsbury. .....................-.cccccescccccseececceeeeeeeeceeseececeeeseeccecenseneees $2.25 
This further instalment of Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘farrago of criticism, politics, gastronomy, religion, anti-Pussyfootism, moral 
bhiloss iV anu «ao: etelia’ (as he describes his Scrap Be Ks) is quite as varied as its two predecessors, and it should 


be noted that none of its forty-seven papers has appeared before. Among many other subjects he writes on Lucretius and 
The Grinning She, on Conservatism and Liberalism, on Taste and Yellow Boys, on Great Dianas and Grasshoppers, and 
gives us, moreover, several interesting groups of twin cameo portraits of Booksellers, Schoolmasters, and Editors, 


WOM UE Ts Wir Meh nana aes cee ecenenn cnn nsccnssoeyerseapeeenasnptnensvensensenssansnsonoewsien $5.00 


To the smoker his pipe is a trusty friend, and what choicer reading can there be than the life history of a friend? Your 
pipe and his relations, both near and distant could wish no be‘ter biographer than Mr. Dunhil', who has commercialized his 
knowledge and study by the manufacture of the pipe whi h bears his name and is accepted everywhere as the acme of 
pipe construction. The book has twenty-eight full page plates (four in colour) and two hundred and thirty illustrations in 
the text, depicting Many rare and unuual specimens. 
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effect. He passed fourteen years at Cambridge, a 
home of common sense where young gentlemen were 
recommended to get their bachelor’s degree before 
setting the world in order; he knew the great Whe- 
well, Master of Trinity, Charles Kingsley, smoking 
and stammering in Maemillan’s shop, and Tom 
Hughes, a single-minded muscular Christian. Grad- 
ually and without agony Stephen gave up Noah’s 
Ark and a good many other things in which he dis- 
eovered he had never really believed. With them 
went his calling as a parson and his fellowship, and 
Stephen exchanged the pulpit for the press. He 
wrote for the Saturday Review, the Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette, and other periodicals. As editor of the Cornhill 
he published James’ Daisy Miller and Hardy’s Far 
from the Madding Crowd. The Cornhill was ex- 
changed for the Dictionary of National Biography, 
which Stephen in his usual quiet way calls ‘a really 
useful undertaking’. Of all the eminent men he mei 
in London he ranks Carlyle as the most interesting, 
though at times he ‘felt like the editor of a Sad- 
ducees’ gazette interviewing St. John the Baptist’. 


Life and Science, by David Fraser Harris, M.D., D.Sc., 

(Andrew Melrose). 

This work is well-planned. The first chapter on 
‘Living Mechanisms before Inventions’ is the simp- 
lest, and deals with the human body as a piece of 
machinery, the various points being illustrated by a 
wealth of comparison and analogy. From one as- 
pect, life is a struggle against odds that eventually 
become overwhelming, and in his second chapter ouy 
author introduces us to the various methods of pro- 
tection that the body employs—not only the defences 
against the grosser, more palpable, and more evident 
dangers, but also the vastly more intricate barriers 
that it builds up against those ubiquitous and insid- 
ious foes, the bacteria. Then come chapters dealing 
with ‘Certain Vital Rhythms’, including Sleep, in 
which the view is put forward that vital rhythms 
are a necessity to prevent exhaustion, or that they 
may permit work to be performed with more econ- 
omy of energy. Chapter Five, on ‘Latent Life, or 
Apparent Death’, is particularly interesting and 
full of surprises. Perhaps here again we are dealing 
with a protective mechanism. 

In the latter portion of the book the writer passes 
from his consideration of the more frankly physical 
phenomena of life, to deal with some of its psychical 
aspects. Chapter Six is concerned with that curious 
freak of heredity, ‘Coloured Thinking’; Chapter 
Seven, on ‘Nerves and Nervousness’, provides much 
food for serious thought. The last chapter is, per- 
haps, the best. It deals with that intricate and much 
abused subject, ‘Faith-Healing’, in a calm and judic- 
ial spirit, applying to it the touchstone of Science, 
in a manner that cannot fail to be helpful in this age 
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of fancy cults that have been so well termed ‘the 
refuge of the semi-educated’. Thus, the writer leads 
us from the simpler things of earth to those (much 
more important) of the upper air; and, in so doing, 
brings to his task much learning, a wide culture, and 
a light touch. There is good authority for the state- 
ment that ‘We are fearfully and wonderfully made’. 
and to those who are interested in the manifold 
workings of the human body—and who amon¢ 
thinking people is not?—Dr. Harris’ little book ‘s 
cordially commended. 


Chez Nous, by Adjutor Rivard, translated by W. H. 
Blake (McLelland and Stewart; pp. 201, $2.00). 


If there is any species of literature of which we 
should be tempted to say that it defied translation, 
surely that species is the descriptive essay. Without 
situation, character, or passion to re-assert its indi- 
viduality when clothed in a foreign dress, the de- 
scriptive essay relies heavily upon the ‘colour’ of the 
language, those tiny dints and rubs and scratches 
worn by centuries of habit in the words themselves. 
In the translation before us, much of this colour has 
inevitably been lost, as the translator in his preface 
regretfully recognizes. What remains, however, is 
of very great charm. The book contains sufficient ob. 
servation of the natural world and particulars of 
early French Canadian life to compose a homely and 
moving picture, and the decorations by A. Y. Jack- 
son more than compensate for whatever poetry has 
evaporated in the crucible. 


’ Travels of Carl Philipp Moritz in England in 1782, with 


an introduction by P. E. Matheson (Oxford; pp. 
xx+239; $1.10). 
This addition to the ‘Oxford Miscellany’ can be 


heartily recommended. If there were an Anglo- 
Saxon word for naive we should use it here, for it 
exactly fits the simple and honest nature of the 
author. Moritz, a contemporary and friend of 
Goethe, visited London and then tramped to Derby- 
shire. His account both of the old London and er 
the roads must be one of the truest we have. The 
book is small, but, it is large enough to give a real 
impression of England from outside. Most of the 
observations are of the unassuming kind, but here 
and there are minor surprises. Thus he notes in the 
English a stronger ‘antipathy and prejudice’ towards 
the Jews than in Germany; he is disappointed in 
the architecture of Oxford, ‘which, perhaps, while 
it is new, looks pretty well, but it has now the most 
dingy, dirty and disgusting appearance, that you 
ean pcssibly imagine’; he records all the oaths with 
which he is greeted. Altogether, it is a delightful 
little volume, and well worth re-issuing. We re- 
commend it especially to those who are about to visit 
a strange country, for it is a model of good behaviour. 











On Parliament Hill 
(Continued from page 103) 
knee to Mr. Meighen, and although the conference in 
Toronto did something to restore unity, the loss of one 
of the safest seats in Canada will not further the good 


work. . 
* Ld & 


In the Australian treaty (the youngest of the 
lusty family which acknowledges the parentage of 
Mr. Robb) are provisions which might easily produce 
a first class political issue. The treaty improves the 
export market of Canadian manufacturers, particularly 
the paper producers, and in return gives Australia a 
preference in our market for dried fruit and other 
products. In order to give this preference to our 
sister Dominion the duty on raisins entering Canada 
is to be increased from two-thirds of a cent to three 
cents a pound, and that is where the shoe pinches. 
Canada imports most of her raisins from California, 
and it is argued, particularly in the West, that while 
the treaty may throw some of the trade to Australia, 
it is sure to increase the cost of raisins in Canada by 
the amount of the duty—three cents per pound. The 
low tariff advocates on the prairies are fully apprised 
of the political possibilities of the treaty, and they are 
asking how a Government pledged to lower the cost of 
living and reduce taxes on food can justify such a 
policy. To the observer it seems unreasonable that 
such a Government could hope to tax the iron rations 
of its people and get away with it, and if Mr. King’s 
Government goes through with this treaty it must be 
prepared for the alienation of much of the support it 
gained by the tariff reductions of the last session. 
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Group of Seven Exhibitions 
Toronto Art Gallery 
January 9th to 30th 


What the press say about modern Canadian 
paintings: 


‘They are garish. They are loud, affected, 
freakish.’ The Star, Toronto. 


‘Nationalistic and very much alive.’ 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


‘Here are people with something vital to 
say.’ Art News, New York. 


‘A single narrow and rigid formula of ug- 
lines.’ Saturday Night, Toronto. 


‘A school of landscape painters who are 
strongly racy of the soil.’ The Times, London. 


‘The foundation of what may become one 
of the greatest schools of landscape painting.’ 
Morning Post, London. 


‘A vigorous and original art.’ 
Saturday Review, London. 


























The Trend of Business 
By Philip Woolfson, A.M, 
Index of Volume of Price of Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- | 20 Canadiai| Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1)| Canada (2) ties (3) Budget| (4) 
1924 
ee 102.0 eee 
Nov. 175.1 93. 99.9 diaieis 
Oct. 174.0 93.9 94.9 $20.67 
Sept. | 172.9 93.1 94.7 | $20.65 
j 1923 
Dec. 177.3 95.7 96.5 $21.21 
Nov. 176.9 98.8 92.6 $21.19 
Oct. 174.2 99.5 89.8 $21.16 

















“Michell. Base (=100) refers to the per- 
iod 1900-09. 

®)Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records 
obtained from Employers. Base (=100) refers 
to Jan. 17, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to 
the first of each month . 

)Michell. The following common stock 
quotations are included among others:—Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion 
Textile, Dominion Bridge, Consumer’s Gas, 
Shawinigan Light & Power, Penman’s, Russell 
Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General 
Electric, Lake of the Woods Milling, Canada 
Steamships. 


“) Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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Trade and Industry 
1925 
By G. E. Jackson 

1IS is a time of the year when men turn inevitably 
T prospect and retrospect; and the readers of this 

page will perhaps for that reason forgive the tem- 
porary setting aside of the notes on Business Forecasting 
in Canada for a more practical discussion of forecasting, 
the Horoscope of 1925. 

Forecasting at best is an empirical business; less, per- 
haps, a matter of hit and miss today than it was a few 
years ago; but far more empirical and therefore danger- 
ous than it is likely to become a few years hence. 

The forecast of the man-in-thestreet is expressed in 
a tempered optimism, which is at the same time less 
confident and a good deal more reasonable than the be- 
lief in ‘good times to come’ with which the New Year 
has been heralded before this. There is a general feeling 
abroad that the worst of the bad times are over; and 
that the great boom in the security markets that began 
in the Fall is the presage of better times industrially 
too. 

It is to be noted, however, that some of the leading 
bankers in this country, men who are better informed 
on these matters and less tempted to false optimism 
than perhaps anyone else, are not yet convinced that we 
are ‘out of the wood’, and emphasize the need for caution. 

There is one ground for confidence upon which too 
much stress must not be laid. The financial conditions 
making for industrial recovery have long been present. 
The weak financial institutions have been weeded out, 
and there is an increasing abundance of money for busi- 
ness purposes. But that was also the case twelve months 
ago. From our experience of the past year, it is evi- 
dent that we cannot build on this alone. 

In the markets, the great change of the year has 
been the rise in the prices of farm products. Wheat has 
risen by some 70 per cent., and other grains accordingly. 
Animals and meats, whose prices have been longer and 
more heavily depressed than those of field crops, have 
also recovered in price. 

We need not doubt that this is in part due to the 
recovery of Europe, which is in far better shape today 
than at any time during the last three years. But it is 
also due largely to genuine scarcity. The glut of food- 
stuffs is at an end, and the period of unremunerative 
prices is past also. 

Have the higher prices of farm products come to stay? 
It is only reasonable to suppose so; for, despite one or 
two exceptions, it may be said of farm products in gen- 
eral that. as compared with the prices of city products, 
they are by no means abnormally high. They are no 
dearer today, compared with manufactured goods, than 
they were in the last pre-war year; thus there is more 
than a possibility that they will go higher yet. 

By and large, the return of the pre-war relationship 
between the prices of farm products and of manufactured 
goods, respectively, may bring with it a nearer approxi- 
mation of the farmers’ buying power and the capacity 
for production of our factories than we have seen for 
several years. It is an influence making directly for 
stability. 

That is our second, and perhaps the more important 
ground for confidence. There is a sense in which, like 
the dwellers in the Hebrides, we must all of us ‘live by 
taking in one anothers’ washing’. It is upon the power 
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that each of us possesses, to pay for and consume his 
share of the national production, that the power of the 
nation as a whole to devote itself continuously to wealth 
production inevitably depends. Producing power and con- 
suming power, so long apart from one another, are fast 
approaching a stable relationship once more, 

It is for this reason that, after spending five succes 
sive New Years’ Days in candidly contradicting the too 
confident forecasts of those who minister to Babbit, I am 
inclined now to believe that the turn of the tide is upon 
us. But, if good times are indeed coming, how soon may 
we look for their arrival? 

An attempt to date the chronological sequence of ey- 
ents in an industrial recovery will doubtless be made at 
this season by somebody. But it cannot have much value, 
For we cannot remind ourselves too often that, while an 
economist who does his work thoroughly may have a very 
clear notion of what is going to happen, seldom or never 
can he tell, with his present equipment, how soon it will 
come about. Time is the baffling factor. 

For large numbers of workers, the Winter promises 
to be full of hardship; and nothing but an almost miracul- 
ous outburst of activity can inaugurate prosperity before 
the Spring. Nor is it reasonable, in any case, to sup- 
pose that the words ‘industrial recovery’ mean the same 
thing in 1925 as they meant in the hectic development 
of the four or five years just before the War. We need 
not expect, and indeed may well pray to be preserved 
from a ‘boom’ of that kind, which almost inevitably term- 
inates in a painful crash. Not a spell of rapid expan- 
sion, but a stable condition of employment is the great 
need of today; within the present year it may be realized. 


The Course of Employment in 1915 

Last year at this time the Canadian index of em- 
ployment was projected into the future. The experiment 
has been repeated. 

The figures here printed are not a prophecy. They 
are intended «zs a guide to the business man who reads 
this page, and who wants to watch the trend of business. 

These figures represent, as nearly as possible, the 
normal development ahead of us from the conditions re- 
corded in 1924. Just as soon as a decisive trade recovery 
shews itself, the published index of employment will run 
above these figures. So long as the published index of 
employment runs below these figures we must wait in 
patience. 

For the published index of employment, it will be 
convenient to consult Mr. Woolfson’s Tables shewing The 
Trend of Business, which are published in these pages 
monthly. 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 
PROJECTED INDEX FOR 1925 


Jan. Ist. 81.5 
Feb. Ist. 82.7 
March Ist. 84.5 
April 1st. 83.6 
May Ist. 85.3 
June Ist. 89.3 
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SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


“SER VICE—QUALITY” 
Phone Adel. 0954 for driver. 

















Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from adveritsers 


















THE CANADIAN FORUM 
































THE CANADIAN FORUM 


combined with 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


$6.00 


or with 


The American Mercury 


$9.80 


FOR ONE YEAR 








The ordinary rate for either of these combinations is $7.50 


Address your Order to 
The Circulation Manager, 


The Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, 
. Toronto, Ont. 














Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from advertisers 
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